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Welcome! 


‘Tt EmpLoyMENT Securtry Review is proud to say 

“Welcome!”’ to our new Secretary of Labor, Martin P. 
Durkin. Secretary Durkin is the Nation’s seventh Secretary 
of Labor and the fourth man from the ranks of labor to serve 
in this Cabinet post. 


Mr. Durkin acquired experience in labor-law administration 
during a term of 8 years (1933-41) as director of the Illinois 
Department of Labor. During this period, there were many 
legislative enactments which improved the lot of labor. One 
of the first steps in his Illinois directorship was to start a school 
for the training of factory inspectors, so that these men would 
be kept up to date with, the technical requirements of their 
jobs and thus insure greater protection against accidents to 
workers. He also established a modern Industrial Hygiene 
Laboratory to take the guesswork out of inspection so far as 
this had to do with prevention of occupational disease hazards. 


Another highlight of his service as director of the Illinois 
Department of Labor was the development and continuous 
improvement of the Illinois State Employment Service. Likewise 
he played a major part in fostering the development and 
enactment of the Unemployment Compensation law and the 
setting up of a Division in his department to administer it. 


He also took an active part in the administration of the State 
minimum wage law for women and minors which was passed 
in 1933 and chaired many of the early hearings. 


Mr. Durkin also took a special interest in the work of the 
Illinois Division of Statistics and Research. His belief is that 
“statistics should facilitate the task of good government.” 
As a result, the Illinois reporting division “‘became a storehouse 
of vital information and an instrument for public education 
concerning the problems of labor’in Illinois.” 


Mr. Durkin’s services in the Illinois Department of Labor 
attracted recognition throughout the country, and in 1939 
he was elected president of the International Association of 
Governmental Labor Officials. 


In 1941, Mr. Durkin was elected general secretary-treasurer 
of the United Association of Journeymen and Apprentices of 
the Plumbing and Pipefitting Industry of the United States 
and Canada, in which position he served for 2 years. In 1943, 
he succeeded to the office of general president of the United 
Association, a position he was still holding when called to the 
Cabinet post by the new administration. Mr. Durkin has been 
vice president of the Building and Construction Trades 
Department, American Federation of Labor, and he also 
served as a member of the National War Labor Board for the 
entire period of its existence. His knowledge of the labor 
movement and his appreciation of the problems confronting 
the country during the war enabled him to make a significant 
contribution to the war effort of the Nation. 


Mr. Durkin was born on March 18, 1894, in Chicago, 
where he attended grade and high school; at 17 he enrolled 
as an apprentice, became a steam fitter and worked at his 
trade until the entry of the United States into the first World 
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War, when for the next 22 months he served at home and abroad 
as a member of the Thirty-second Field Artillery and the 
Sixth United States Cavalry. At the time of his appointment 
as Secretary of Labor he was a director of the Union Labor 
Life Insurance Co. and the National Safety Council, and was 
vice president of the Catholic Conference on Industrial 
Problems. 








Former Secretaries of Labor 


1. The first Secretary of Labor was William B. Wilson, who 
for almost a decade was secretary-treasurer of the United Mine 
Workers and later a member of Congress. He served as Sec- 
retary of Labor during the two Wilson administrations. 


2. James J. Davis, member of the Amalgamated Association 
of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers, became the second Secretary 
of Labor. He resigned in 1930 to become United States 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 


3. William N. Doak, an official of the Brotherhood of Train- 
men, was the third Secretary of Labor, succeeding Mr. Davis 
in 1930. 

4. Francis Perkins, former New York State Industrial Com- 
missioner, became the fourth Secretary of Labor, on March 4, 
1933, the first woman to serve in a Cabinet post. 


5. Lewis B. Schwellenbach, former United States Senator from 
Washington, was named Secretary of Labor in June 1945. He 
served for 3 years until his death in 1948. 


6. Maurice J. Tobin, former mayor of Boston and former 
Governor of Massachusetts, in 1948 was appointed Secretary of 
Labor, the sixth to serve in that Cabinet post. 
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BES Award Program 


Tue Bureau of Employment Security reports that 
under its Incentive Awards program 47 nominations 
and suggestions were received and acted upon in 1952. 
Of these, 25 were approved, 14 rejected, and 8 were 
pending at the year’s end. 

The awards included two certificates of distin- 
guished service (the top recognition) which went to 
Michael T. Wermel of Program Standards and to 
Herbert K. Schierenbeck, VER in California. 

Five certificates of meritorious service were awarded. 
Four of these went to individuals and one to a group. 
The individuals were: Hazel Vance of Region XI; 
Wade Bostick, Methods and Operations; Abraham 
Abramowitz, Milton Welch, and John E. Walsh of 
Appeals and Interpretations. The group award was 
presented to the Area Analysis Section of Reports and 
Analysis. 

In addition, there were awards involving a “One- 
Step Salary Increment” for Meyer Freyman and Jack 
Newman of Placement Methods; Mary C. Boyle and 
Findlay L., Petrie, Jr., of Budget and Management 
Service; Herbert A. Meyer of Estimates and Expendi- 
tures; Phyllis Jones of Field Service; Evelyn Eckert of 
Administrative Services; Edith Adams of Reports and 
Analysis; Glenn E. Brockway, Director, Region XII; 
Lewis D. Barton of Employer Relations; and Wade 
Bostick of Methods and Operations. 

Several group awards were made, with each indi- 
vidual receiving a letter of commendation from the 
Secretary of Labor and from Director Robert C. 
Goodwin. These included 2 from Field Service and 
a group of 6 persons from Administrative Services, 
the 4 people from the editorial office of Reports and 
Analysis (EMPLOYMENT SecurRITY Review and THE 
LABOR MARKET AND EMPLOYMENT SECURITY), and a 
group of 18 from the Area Analysis Section of Reports 
and Analysis. 

Cash awards of $50 were made to: Lorna Chappell 
and Margaret Waddell of Administrative Services, 
and Inez K. Johnson of VES in Lowa. 
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It’s Smart To Be Honest 


Errorts by Government ‘job competitors to “beat 
the machine” which grades their examination papers 
boomeranged on them recently. The United States 
Civil Service Commission announced it was taking 
punitive steps against such competitors who, it seems, 
have been checking more than one answer on a test 
question on the gamble that the sensitive scoring 
machine will pick up their lightly checked second 
answer, as well as their clearly-indicated first choice, 
thus giving them two chances of getting credit for the 
right answer. 

Microscopic scrutiny of answer sheets at the Com- 
mission revealed experience similar to the practice 
reported by businesses, colleges, schools, and others 
using these machines for like purposes. 

Emphasizing that action is not aimed at any specific 
competitors in any particular Civil Service examina- 
tions, the Commission nevertheless ordered such mul- 
tiple answers counted “‘wrong.” ‘This, it pointed out, 
will seriously affect scores and, in some cases, could 
make the difference between passing and failing. 

Multiple-choice questions call for pencil-blackening 
of the appropriate one of five tiny spaces on an answer 
sheet. As the papers pass through the machine, the 
graphite off the pencil actuates the mechanism. By 
disguising a light dot in any of the other four spaces, 
applicants provide themselves with additional chances 
to be recorded as giving the right answer. 

Answer sheets prominently warn: ‘‘Make only ONE 
mark to answer any item. Additional and stray 
marks may be counted as mistakes. In making cor- 
rections, erase errors COMPLETELY.” Hereafter, 
the Commission said, the “‘may”’ will be changed to 
‘“‘will” and all stray marks will be counted ‘‘wrong.”’ 
This, the Commission declared, is due to the fact that 
such marks are appearing with increasing frequency 
and that many have been appearing within the one- 
sixteenth-of-an-inch space between rows of blue dots 
printed on the examination papers—the sensitive area 
affecting registrations by the machines. 

The Commission said it had ordered additional steps 
to insure fairness in competition. Monitors will give re- 
peated verbal warnings to competitors in all future 
examinations, while a study is being made of the feasi- 
bility of substituting red for blue as the printed color on 
the Commission’s answer sheets, to facilitate detection 
of extraneous penciled dottings, inadvertent, or not. 





Martin P. Durkin, the new Secretary of Labor, addresses the Federal Advisory Council. 


Durkin Meets Advisory Council 

RetirinG Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin 
bade farewell to members of the Federal Advisory 
Council at their January meeting in the Departmental 
Auditorium, Washington. At the same time, it was 
his privilege to introduce the incoming Secretary, 
Martin P. Durkin, to Chairman William Haber and 
the Advisory Council members. 

Mr. Tobin spoke of Mr. Durkin as ‘‘a man who comes 
to his duties with rich experience since he was Commis- 
sioner of Labor for the State of Illinois when the em- 
ployment security program was in its formative stage.” 

The new Secretary complimented the Council for 
its services to the employment security program, and 
especially ‘“‘to those who are administering the work 
in the Department.’ He also expressed the hope that 
he would obtain the same cooperation “‘as you have 
given Secretary Tobin * * *.’’ Concluding his brief 
remarks, Mr. Durkin said, “‘I am sure you will find 
that I am ready and willing to cooperate at all times.”’ 

In bidding farewell, Secretary Tobin said that he 
had found the Council a “great asset” in shaping the 
employment security program. The program itself 
has “‘played a great part in helping to stabilize our 
private enterprise economy,” he said. 


Canadian Safety Film Wins Award 


A CANADIAN Labour Department accident preven- 
tion film, ““The Safety Supervisor,’ won first prize in 
the “social problems category’? at the world-wide 
Venice (Italy) Film Festival. This festival is the 
oldest and probably the foremost international film 
competition, attracting entries from most of the major 
film producers in the world. 

The prize Canadian film is the sixth in a series 
entitled “Accidents Don’t Happen” and deals with 
the position of the “safety supervisor” in the modern 
industrial plant. 

This is the second time in 3 years that the Depart- 
ment of Labour and the National Film Board have 
shared the honor of winning an international com- 
petition with a safety picture. The fifth in the safety 
film series, dealing with safe clothing in industry, won 
first prize in an international competition in Chicago 
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in 1950, which was sponsored by the American 
National Safety Council. 
(Continued on page 32) 
Eeaployment Security Activities at a Glance, November 
(1952, United States and Territories 
Percentage 
change 
from 
previous 
month 


Number or 
amount 





Over-all } 


Initial claims 
Weeks of unemployment cov- 

ered by continued claims... 2, 705, 900 
Weeks compensated 2, 143, 500 
Weekly average beneficiaries . . 535, 900 
Benefits paid $47, 730, 000 
Funds available as of Nov. 30, 

1) * POE SRE RRC a Rae eres | $8, 340, 059, 800 
Visits to local office 6, 913, 600 
New applications 544, 600 
Referrals: 

Agricultural 
Nonagricultural 
Placements: 
Agricultural 609, 700 
Nonagricultural 507, 000 
303, 400 | 
203, 600 
21, 200 
101, 600 | 
75,100 | 
170, 000 | 


2 681, 200 | 





647, 500 
884, 800 


Handicapped 
Counseling interviews 
Individuals given tests 
Employer visits 


Veterans 3 


Initial claims 4 2 16, 700 

Weeks of unemployment | 
claimed 4 

New applications 

Referrals, nonagricultural 

Placements, nonagricultural. . . | 

Placements, handicapped 

Counseling interviews 


51, 500 
120, 800 
217, 500 
119, 600 

9, 000 

25, 800 


1 Unemployment insurance items include data on veterans filing for benefits under 
State programs who at the same time were also filing for supplemental benefits under 
the provisions of the Veterans Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952. 

2 Excludes transitional claims which do not represent new unemployment. 

3 Claims data for veterans exclude South Dakota; data not yet received. 

4 Refers to veterans filing for unemployment compensation under provisions of 
the Veterans Readjustment ssistance Act (effective Oct. 15, 1952). Data inclu 
5,962 initial claims and 7,921 weeks claimed from veterans who were also filing for 
benefits under either State or Railroad programs. 

5 Percentage changes not shown since October data do not represent a complete 
month. See foctnote 4. 
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Recent Developments in 
Nervices for Veterans... 





Nerviné the Veteran and the Nation 


By ROBERT C. GOODWIN 


Director, Bureau of Employment Security 


UBLIC LAW 550, the 
Veterans’ Readjust- 
ment Assistance Act 
of 1952, was enacted July 
16 of last year, constitut- 
ing the most recent land- 
mark inthe Bureau’s long 
history of service to veter- 
ans. That history began, 
of course, with the estab- 
lishment of the United 
States Employment Serv- 
ice under provisions of the 
Wagner-Peyser Act in 
June of 1933. That Act directed the Bureau to pro- 
mote and develop a national system of employment 
offices for men, women, and juniors and “‘to main- 
tain a veterans’ service to be devoted to securing 
employment for veterans.” Accordingly, as individ- 
ual State employment services affiliated with the 
United States Employment Service, a Federal employee 
known as State Veterans Employment Representative 
was appointed to represent veterans’ interests in the 
State and local offices and to work with the State 
Employment Service Director in formulating plans 
and programs for assuring efficient service to veteran 
applicants. State Employment Service Directors were 
required to certify to the Bureau that appropriate 
quarters were available to the VER and that all 
facilities, information, and records concerning veteran 
services and activities were open to his inspection. 
The responsibilities of the State VER were clearly 
delineated in Title IV of the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act of 1944, which brought a wide range of bene- 
fits and services to veterans of World War II. The 
public employment service was charged with provid- 
ing “effective job counseling and employment place- 
ment service for veterans and * * * to this end, 
policies shall be promulgated and administered, so as 
‘o provide for them the maximum of job opportunity 
in the field of gainful employment.’ Working in close 
consultation with the Chief of the Veterans Employ- 
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ment Service of the USES, the Bureau developed and 
State agencies administered a wide range of special 
programs designed to facilitate the employment of 
veterans in suitable jobs and the provision of counsel- 
ing assistance in any matters related to the choice of 
vocational fields. 

For the third time, our Nation, in the enactment 
last year of Public Law 550, spoke its feeling of grati- 
tude and responsibility to the men and women who 
are daily risking their lives in the service of their 
country. Title VI of that Act provides that the same 
job counseling and placement services granted to 
veterans of World War II shall be extended to vet- 
erans with service on or after June 27, 1950. Title IV 
provides for the payment by the Federal Government 
of unemployment compensation of $26 for 26 weeks 
(or $676) to veterans who served in the Armed Forces 
for a period of at least 90 days—some part of which 
was after June 26, 1950. It provides that such pay- 
ments are to be made by State Employment Security 
Agencies under agreements with the Secretary of 
Labor, or in the absence of an agreement, by the 
Secretary. Payments are made in accordance with 
the provisions of State Unemployment Compensation 
laws, except for the weekly amount and the duration 
of benefits. 

Hence, the Employment Service and Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Divisions of the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security take on additional specific responsibili- 
ties to the Nation’s veterans. These are indeed 
challenges of the first order. That they have been 
met with promptness and dispatch during the first 6 
months of operation under the new law is a matter of 
record—thanks to the enterprising, capable, and 
cooperative efforts of State Agencies and Bureau 
staffs. 

This issue of the EmpLoyMENT Security REvIEW 
contains a number of articles which examine our 
responsibilities and delineate our programs and 
methods. I commend them to all employment secu- 
rity staff as one means of expanding our insight and 
sharpening our attention to these vital services. 





Let Us Reexamine Our Efforts 


PPROXIMATELY 20 mil- 
lion veterans are in 
civil life today: more 

than a million and a half 
fresh from service in the 
Korean campaign, over 
15 million from World 
War II, over 3 million 
from World War I, and 
over a half million from 
other conflicts. Their 
membership is increasing 
at the rate of approxi- 
mately 80,000 a month. 
Many of these men and 
women find their way 
to our local employment 
service offices. 


Faulkner. 


The start of a new year is a good time-for all of us 
engaged in the tasks of employment service to re- 
examine our efforts in behalf of veterans. All of us 
have something to do with the program designed to 
get them into worth-while jobs. We are trying to 
translate into action what is a traditional belief of the 
American people—that the veteran shall have some- 
thing more than an even break in our labor market. 
This has always been the case ever since the Nation’s 
first war. The size of the job has grown tremendously. 
Where once we dealt in thousands, now we are 
concerned with millions of returning servicemen. 
We must lend every energy to reestablishing these 
veterans in their communities. 


We in the Employment Service are eager and 
anxious to serve the veteran; our operating machinery 
has been geared to get this job done. The veteran 
when he registers in the Employment Office expects a 
job with neatness and dispatch. He has a right to 
expect that the interviewer or counselor understands 
and appreciates his position. On all levels we of the 
Employment Service need to remind ourselves of our 
job. As stated by one of us—‘“‘Our job is to be the 


executors of the will, the wishes, and the desires of the 
American public toward their veterans in the field of 
job employment as ascertained by the laws of 
Congress.” 


There is evidence that the veterans’ organizations of 
the Nation are of a like belief. They have supported 
our program before the various committees in 
Congress, and in the court of public opinion. Through 
their leaders, these organizations continue to give us 
the benefit of their thinking on the veterans’ needs and 
the type of service that will meet those needs. 


The Government has invested heavily in veterans’ 
welfare; it has invested money in order that the 
veteran might bridge the gap in his education and 
training and facilitate the resumption of a career, a 
normal existence, and a place in his community, all of 
which were interrupted by war. 


On the economic side, industry needs this manpower. 
The Employment Service can channel it to jobs—jobs 
which are best for the individual and which will best 
serve industry. What a chance for selective place- 
ment on a Nation-wide basis! 


If the employment services meet their responsibil- 
ities here, and I believe they are doing so, our expend- 
itures will be justified, the economy will be strength- 
ened, and our veterans will have had their chance. 


Recent legislation gives point and purpose to the 
importance of our mutual efforts in behalf of employ- 
ment security for veterans. 


The articles which follow show in some measure 
how our programs, new and old, are working. Let us 
take new courage from what we read. Let us reex- 
amine our efforts. With fresh resolution and new 
determination let us labor toward the end _ that 
“Veterans shall receive the maximum of job oppor- 
tunity in the field of gainful employment.” 


—PeERRY FAULKNER 
Chief, Veterans Employment Service, 
Bureau of Employment Security. 
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Veterans Have Made Good 
in the Nation's Job Markets 


By LOUIS LEVINE 
Chief, Division of Reports and Analysis 


Bureau of Employment Security 


NE of the most im- 
pressive indications 
of the greatstrength 

and flexibility of the na- 

tional economy in the 

years since the termina- 

tion of World War II has 

been the rapid and suc- 

cessful assimilation of our 

millions of veterans into 

the productive life of their 

communities. There has 

been a tendency on the 

part of some to take for 

granted the contribution 

; veteran participation in 

Levine. the labor market has 

made to our economic 

strength. Veterans have brought additional skills and 

resources to industry, farms, and the professions. 

Our record-breaking levels of production to meet both 

consumer and, in recent years, defense needs would 

never have been reached and maintained if our 

veterans had not been successfully assimilated into the 

economy in pursuits utilizing their highest skills and 
potentialities. 


Veterans have fared very well in the job markets of 
the Nation from almost the beginning of the demobi- 
lization period following the end of WWII. The over- 
all persistent improvement in their employment status 
in the intervening years, however, has not been an 
easy task. Many difficulties had to be overcome and 
many problems solved. 


In the immediate post VJ-Day period, the basic 
problem confronting the economy was that of absorb- 
ing into suitable employment millions of ex-servicemen 
returning to civilian life in a vast demobilization 
movement, unparalleled in our history. It was more 
than a question of jobs for veterans. It involved the 
task of channeling the flow of veterans into’ the right 
kinds of jobs in those industries which most needed 
their services. This had to be done at the same time 
that industry was engaged in an all-out effort to con- 
vert to civilian production in the quickest possible 
time. Adding to the complexity of the problem were 
the millions of displaced war workers who were seeking 
to return to peacetime occupations. 
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By the end of the first year after VJ-Day, these man- 
power and technological problems had been largely 
resolved. Demobilization was virtually completed. 
Employment was at a relatively high level, unemploy- 
ment was fairly low, and production was booming de- 
spite some material shortages. Some 12.8 million 
veterans were in the civilian population at the end of 
the first year, according to Census estimates, of whom 
11.2 million were in the labor force. Of these an esti- 
mated 10.4 million were employed. 

The next 2 years witnessed an unprecedented peace- 
time expansion of the economy—in which veterans 
participated fully. Pent-up consumer demands and 
requirements for reconstruction abroad spurred pro- 
duction to ever higher levels. Employers in most in- 
stances were eager to utilize ex-servicemen in their 
expanded operations. Jobs to suit the varied inter- 
ests, ambitions, and skills of most WWII veterans were 
on the whole readily available. By August 1948, 
veteran employment had reached a peak of nearly 13 
million, while unemployment had fallen to less than 
half a million. Out of a total of 14.3 million WWII 
veterans in the civilian population, nearly 13.5 million 
were in the labor force. 


Veterans Fare Better Than Expected 


Toward the close of 1948, a period of economic ad- 
justment set in as “supply”’ appeared to catch up with 
“demand” and manufacturers began to “cut back” 
production in order to reduce what appeared to be 
excessive inventories. This situation gave rise to some 
concern among those dealing with veterans’ affairs. 
It was feared that the worst impact of any recession 
would be on veterans, since they in most instances 
would have less job seniority and less work experience 
than their nonveteran coworkers. 

Although the so-called inventory recession as 
measured by the volume of unemployment continued 
into early 1950, these fears did not materialize. Vet- 
eran unemployment did rise but veterans, on a rela- 
tive basis, fared better than nonveterans. Between 
January 1949 and January 1950, unemployment 
among nonveterans increased by more than four- 
fifths to 3.5 million, whereas veteran unemployment 
moved upward by about one-third to a level of ap- 
proximately 1 million. During the same period, em- 
ployment among nonveterans declined from 45.0 
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million to 44.4 million while veteran employment in- 
creased from 12.4 million to nearly 12.6 million. By 
early June 1950, just prior to the start of the Korean 
affair, veteran employment had reached a new peak 
of nearly 13.3 million while unemployment among 
WWII veterans had fallen to approximately half a 
million. Of the 800,000 veterans not in the labor 
force at this time, more than 500,000 were not in the 
job market due to the fact that they were attending 
school full time. 


“Korea” Brings New Challenge 


The advent of the Korean conflict brought a host 
of new problems onto the economic scene. Veterans, 
in the very nature of the situation, were vitally con- 
cerned with these problems. It was widely antici- 
pated at the time that employers would be reluctant 
to hire younger veterans, particularly those who were 
coming out of schools and colleges because of the pos- 
sibility that such* veterans would be recalled into 
military service. However, with relatively few ex- 
ceptions, employers continued to hire veterans. As a 
matter of fact, the impact of the defense effort and the 
manpower shortages which soon developed in a num- 
ber of important skills made employers eager to obtain 
the services of veterans, particularly those with spe- 
cialized training. Programs of veteran education and 
training developed in conformance with national 
policy were now beginning to pay dividends. They 
were enabling veterans to obtain better jobs, as had 
originally been planned, and they also were making 
available to the defense effort technical knowledge 
and skills which otherwise would not have been at 


hand. 


has witnessed a major expansion of our economy to 
meet defense requirements and at the same time as- 
sure that civilian needs could be met. Plant facili- 
ties and production capacity have been increased. 
Production records have been broken, and employ- 
ment levels have reached all-time highs. World War 
II veterans have more than kept pace with this ex- 
pansion. By June 1951, veteran employment had 
reached nearly 13.6 million while unemployment had 
fallen to somewhat less than 260,000. One year 
later—June 1952—the number of employed WWII 
veterans totaled nearly 14 million while the number 
of unemployed amounted to a quarter of a million. 
Most recent labor force data—November 1952—in- 
dicate that WWII veterans have continued to main- 
tain this high level of employment and very low 
volume of unemployment. 

Although the individual problems confronting re- 
turning veterans with Korean service are likely to be 
similar to those which beset WWII veterans in the 
years immediately following the end of hostilities, 
their volume and character are less serious and less 
complex. Our new veterans are returning to civilian 
life at an average rate of about 1 million per year. 
There has not been a vast demobilization movement 


The period since the start of the Korean outbreak 


concentrated within a relatively short period of time. 
There is no real problem of reconversion by industry 
in the current situation, in contrast with the situa- 
tion following VJ-Day. Returning veterans do not 
have to compete with an army of displaced war 
workers as their older brothers of WWII did. Jobs 
are plentiful and the demand for workers remains 
high, and we can bring to bear the experience in as- 
sisting veterans which we have acquired during the 
past years. Congress has authorized the establish- 
ment of special programs, patterned along the lines 
of our earlier programs for WWII veterans to facili- 
tate the economic adjustment of the returning 
‘**Korea”’ veterans. 


Education and Training Programs Prove Worth 


No statement on the progress of veterans during 
these past years would be complete without some fur- 
ther mention of the contribution made by the pro- 
grams of education and on-the-job training which 
were set up for the benefit of WWII veterans. Public 
Law 346 which became popularly known as the GI 
Bill and Public Law 16 (the Rehabilitation Program 
for Disabled Veterans) made available to veterans, 
without cost to themselves and according to their own 
choice, a college or university education, trade or 
vocational school training, or on-the-job training. 
As was previously stated, dramatic evidence of the 
value of these programs was furnished after the advent 
of the Korean outbreak and the beginning of the 
build-up of our defense program. The urgent need 
for engineers and technicians of all kinds—for men 
and women with a variety of complex skills—was met 
in large part by veterans who had participated in the 
education and training programs authorized under 
the GI Bill and P. L. .6. However, less dramatic but 
equally important was the contribution these pro- 
grams made in assisting millions of WWII veterans 
to attain higher skills and better jobs at higher pay 
prior to Korea. Moreover, many veterans who other- 
wise would not have been able to do so were able to 
enter the professions and make a much more valuable 
contribution to the welfare of their communities. 

In the years immediately following the end of 
WWII, the number of veterans attending schools or 
participating in on-the-job training programs rose 
rapidly. The number of veterans in colleges or uni- 
versities reached a peak of one and a quarter million 
at the end of 1947. Veterans attending schools other 
than colleges reached a peak volume 2 years later— 
more then g00,000 at the end of 1949. In each case, 
there has been a steady over-all decline since these 
respective peak levels were reached. By the end of 
1952, less than a quarter of a million WWII veterans 
were attending institutions of higher learning while 
some 300,000 such veterans were attending trade or 
vocational schools. 

The number of WWII veterans who participated in 
on-the-job training programs rose to a peak of 720,000 
at the beginning of 1947, and thereafter showed a con- 
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sistent over-all decline to approximately 50,000 at 
end of 1952. 

It is too early as yet to assess the labor market value 
of the programs of education and training established 
by special legislation for the benefit of veterans with 
service since Korea. ‘The education and training rights 
to which “‘Korea’”’ veterans are entitled under P. L. 
550 (Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act, effective 
October 15, 1952) are similar to those which were set 
up under the GI Bill for WWII veterans. Likewise, 
the special program of education and training under 
P. L. 894 for disabled “‘Korea” veterans parallels 
the program for disabled veterans of WWII under 
P. L 16. It is anticipated that in the period ahead 
these programs of education and training for veterans 
with service since Korea will expand significantly. 


Services Geared to Veterans’ Needs 


The special educational and training programs and 
the favorable labor market setting prevailing through 
most of the period since VJ—Day account in large 
measure for the outstanding record of veteran accom- 
plishment in the job markets of the Nation. Services 
of the State employment security agencies and their 
local public employment offices contributed impor- 
tantly to this achievement. In conformance with 
public policy, public employment offices provided 
veterans with a variety of special services. Veterans 
were given priority in job referral and in other serv- 
ives, while disabled veterans were afforded preferen- 
tial treatment. Special attention was directed to- 
ward the employment counseling needs of veterans 
and the selective placement of disabled veterans. 
Employment service staff and Veterans’ Employment 
Representatives, at community and State levels, ini- 
tiated and conducted extensive job developmental 
programs in behalf of veterans, and made concen- 
trated efforts to develop specific jobs for disabled 
veterans. Public employment offices developed their 
job promotional campaigns in a manner to involve 
the cooperation and participation of all representative 
groups in the community. 

In addition to facilitating the flow of veterans into 
employment in their own communities, the public 
employment services, through their interoffice recruit- 
ment facilities, were able to bring together in an 
orderly fashion employers and veterans in widely 
separated areas. ‘Thus veterans unable to find suit- 
able employment in their own communities were able 
to obtain jobs in industries and areas where employ- 
ers were in urgent need of their services. This has 
been of particular importance since the start of the 
defense program. 


Special Emphasis for “Korea” Veterans 
The public employment offices are continuing to 


provide all veterans with these services. However, 
particular emphasis is being given currently to job 
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counseling and placement services for post-Korea 
veterans. 

While figures cannot tell the whole story on the 
extent to which the public employment service has 
assisted veterans in achieving their vocational goals, 
a few selected statistics on key activities may give 
some indication of the contribution the public employ- 
ment service has made. In the period since VJ-Day 
(September 1945-December 1952), local employment 
offices have made more than 11.5 million placements 
of veterans in nonfarm employment. Approximately 
876,000 of these were selective placements of disabled 
veterans. In the 2 most recent calendar years, non- 
agricultural placements of veterans have totaled ap- 
proximately 1.5 million in each year, while such 
placements of disabled veterans amounted to nearly 
124,000 in 1951 and approximately 114,000 in 1952. 
Local office staffs have held more than 4 million job 
counseling interviews since VJ-Day with veterans re- 
quiring assistance in making a vocational choice or 
adjustment. Of the veterans counseled during this 
period, approximately one out of every three was 
disabled. In recent years, as all but an insignificant 
proportion of veterans were absorbed into employ- 
ment—in jobs of their own choice and suiting their 
own interests—the number of veterans requiring job 
counseling assistance diminished sharply. From more 
than 1 million counseling interviews with veterans in 
1946, the number showed an over-all consistent drop 
over the years to approximately 274,000 in 1952. 


Unemployment Benefits Ease Adjustment in Job 
Market 


Every program established by our Government to 
assist veterans was designed to facilitate their transi- 
tion from military to civilian life. The education and 
training programs were set up primarily to provide 
veterans with the opportunity to gain civilian skills 
and professional backgrounds—the attainment of 
which had been interrupted by military service. The 
special programs of the public employment services 
had as their objective the rapid, orderly, and success- 
ful integration of veterans into the economic life of 
their communities—enabling veterans to obtain jobs 
commensurate with their interests and skills. 

However, it was recognized from the outset that 
no matter how successful these programs might be and 
no matter how strong the economy, veterans would 
not always be able to obtain suitable employment 
immediately upon entering the job market. In order 
to minimize the financial burden during the time they 
were seeking work, Congress authorized the establish- 
ment of a program of unemployment allowances for 
such veterans (to be administered through the facili- 
ties of local public employment offices). This pro- 
gram of Servicemen’s Readjustment Allowances en- 
titled unemployed veterans of WWII to $20 per week 
for a maximum of 52 weeks. 


(Continued on page 24) 





Our Obligation to the Returning Veteran 


opportunity for the individual to develop to the full extent of his 

potentialities. To the returning serviceman, especially, that concept 
cannot be an abstract theory; it must be a practical reality. In order to 
fulfill his obligation to his country, the veteran, in many instances, has 
left a promising career, or an enterprising business, or, perhaps he has 
been drawn into the Armed Forces before he has had time to seek em- 
ployment, or complete his education. 


a is a fundamental tenet to which all democracies subscribe—the 


We, in the Department of Defense, have recognized our own obligation 
to the returning veteran. Some months prior to the passage of the 
Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952, suitable action was taken 
to help the serviceman rebuild his personal life. -The most important 
single action was the arrangement for representatives of local public 
employment offices to participate in the processing at military separation 
points. Commanders of these installations were instructed to cooperate 
with these representatives in every practicable way. As a result, State 
public employment offices are now bringing their many services directly 
to hundreds of thousands of returning veterans. ‘The objective is to furnish 

Rosenberg. this assistance to as many of the 1 million servicemen released each year 
as is possible. 


In addition, we are cooperating with the Veterans Administration by having its representatives available 
at separation points. In this way, the serviceman has ready access to advice and assistance regarding his rights 
as a veteran. This assistance is not limited to the provisions of the VRA act but also includes other benefits, 
such as insurance programs. z 


In order that no factor, which may affect the veteran’s future as a civilian, be overlooked, the Military 
Departments include their own programs of assistance and information for servicemen who are in the process of 
being separated. Planned orientation talks are given to groups and individual interviews are arranged at the 
request of the serviceman. Each veteran also receives copies of carefully prepared literature which describe in 
simple terminology his rights and benefits, the services available to him, and how he may go about obtaining 
them. 


By bringing the-two agencies most directly concerned with counseling, informing, and assisting the returning 
serviceman—the State Employment Offices and the Veterans Administration—into the actual separation 
processing at military installations, and by carrying out our informational programs, we believe that we have 
provided a functional framework for (1) informing veterans of the programs established for their use in readjusting 
to civil life, and (2) assisting them in getting maximum benefits from these programs. 


A great deal depends on the planning and operating officials of the Federal-State system of employment 
agencies. The extent of their technical abilities, their imagination, their aggressiveness, will determine the degree 
of success in obtaining suitable employment or training for veterans. The restoration of the veteran to his proper 
niche in civilian endeavor presents both a compelling challenge and an unequalled opportunity to these officials. 
They must be wise and farsighted in tailoring their counseling, for employment, or training, to the experience 
and potentialities of each individual. As they place each man properly, they make an important contribution 
to maximum utilization of the Nation’s manpower. I am confident, from my past experience with these public 
employment agencies, that the job is being done and will continue to be done with the highest efficiency. 


—ANNA M. ROSENBERG, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense, December 1952. 
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Employment Service Program for New Veterans 


By A. W. MOTLEY 


Assistant Director for Employment Service 


Bureau of Employment Security 


HE continuation of 
ae present national 

security policy pro- 
viding an armed force of 
approximately 3,700,000 
will require the entrance 
of about 1 million able- 
bodied males each year 
and the release of a simi- 
lar number from the 
armed force to civilian 
life. Thiscontinuous 
movement in and out of 
the Armed Forces consti- 
tutes the largest and most 
significant movement in and out of the civilian labor 
force. 

The current situation is considerably different from 
that which existed following World War II or any 
other situation following any of our previous wars. 
Men entering the military service in previous war 
periods expected that they would be retained until 
the war ended and were very impatient as to any delay 
in their release to civilian life. At the present time, 
they enter for a specified term of months, and unless 
they decide to remain in military service they can 
plan what they wish to do at the termination of their 
military service. Likewise, following previous wars, 
industrial employment opportunities were disrupted as 
the economy was changing from war to peace, while at 
present the industrial climate is at its best, with full 
employment made up of civilian and defense activities. 
Releasees will generally be much younger than World 
War II veterans, and while some will have reemploy- 
ment rights gained through employment prior to their 
entrance into military life, these rights may be based 
on employment of short duration and possibly in types 
of work which they may not wish to continue. 


Motley. 


An Important Decision 


The decision which these young people will need tu 
make as between taking advantage of the educational 
opportunities afforded by legislation approved by Con- 
gress, or immediate employment either in their former 
jobs or starting a new vocational career, is a very im- 
portant one. The personnel of the State employment 
offices and thé Veterans Employment Service have an 
important task to perform, both at the point of separa- 
tion and at the local employment office in assisting 
these young people in arriving at a proper decision. 
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The performance of this task requires a well-planned 
and coordinated program. It also requires, at the na- 
tional level, the cooperation of the Department of 
Defense, Veterans Administration, Federal Security 
Agency, and the Department of Labor. Within the 
Department of Labor, this involves the United States 
Employment Service, the Veterans Employment Serv- 
ice, and the Division of Unemployment Compensation 
for Veterans in the Bureau of Employment Security, 
the Bureau of Veterans Reemployment Rights, and 
the Bureau of Apprenticeship. 


Experience Brings Improvements 


Such a coordinated program has been in the process 
of development for nearly a year, and, as experience 
is gained, changes and improvements are being made. 
In developing this program, the experience of World 
War II was considered so as to avoid mistakes that 
were made during that time. Pilot studies have been 
carried on to test certain methods and procedures. 
One of these studies was conducted at Fort Meade, 
near Baltimore, Md., in cooperation with the Army 
and the Maryland State Employment Service during 
the month of March 1952. Some interesting informa- 
tion resulted from this study on the activity of the 
veterans after returning to their home communities. 
Through the cooperation of the State Employment 
Security agencies, approximately 300 releasees who 
were contacted at Fort Meade by a representative of 
the Maryland State Employment Service were checked 
through to the local employment offices, and it was 
found that 35 percent of the group came to the local 
employment office for service and 38 percent of these 
were placed in employment without delay. Informa- 
tion as to current employment status was obtained 
from nearly 50 percent of the veterans. Approxi- 
mately 30 percent had returned to their pre-military- 
service employer; 67 percent were currently working 
with new employers. Of this latter group, 63 percent, 
or about two out of every three individuals engaged in 
new employment, had visited their local Employment 
Service office for assistance. 

One further interesting fact from the Fort Meade 
study reveals the effectiveness of a personal interview 
between the men about to be released and an Employ- 
ment Service representative. While all of the 300 men 
were given the orientation lecture by the Employment 
Service representative and had access to pamphlets 
describing the services available to them, only about 
one-half were given a personal interview by the 
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Employment Service representative. Forty-three per- 
cent of these releasees visited their local employment 
offices, as compared with a 24 percent local office 
contact rate among those who had learned of the 
Employment Service simply through the lecture 
and pamphlets. 

As a result of the Fort Meade study, several other 
studies, and World War II experience, several 
conclusions were reached. It was decided that the 
program should be especially designed to afford 
maximum opportunity for all those about to be 
released to learn fully about the assistance available 
to them through the Employment Service, to encour- 
age them to visit their local employment offices where 
the complete resources of the Employment Service 
could be focused on their individual employment 
needs and interests, and to provide whenever desired 
and feasible an opportunity for a personal interview 
with an Employment Service representative. It was 
further decided that it would not be desirable to 
engage in such direct workload activities at the point 
of separation as completing registration cards for 
releasees, or arranging for employer visits at that 
point. Finally, it was felt that if an effective job was 
done at the point of separation in presenting the 
servicemen with a clear descr'ption of the advantages 
of using the facilities of the Employment Service, it 
would not be necessary to arrange for forwarding 
notices of release to the various State and local offices. 

These conclusions were incorporated in a revision 
of the EMPLoyMENT SeEcuriry MANUAL and forwarded 
by the Bureau of Employment Security to the State 
Employment Security agencies under date of Novem- 
ber 17, 1952. The MAnuat instructions did not 
require major adjustment in programs of many State 
agencies, since most agencies, as a result of corre- 
spondence between the States and the Bureau 
recounting their operating experiences in serving 
points of separation, had already moved in the 
direction covered in the MANUAL release. 
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These pamphlets will help the local office staff give better service to the returning dischargees. 


Briefly, the program provides that each State 
agency will, with the advice and assistance of the 
State Veterans Employment Representative, make 
arrangements to contact each military installation in 
the area to determine what type of service should be 
furnished to those individuals who may be separated 
from that point. If the volume of separations or 
concentration of certain occupational skills justifies, 
full-time or part-time service should be arranged. 
In other cases, circumstances may warrant service on 
only a special-call basis. In any case, arrangements 
are to be made for the military officials to furnish 
releasees information about the Employment Service 
when the Employment Service representative is not 
at the installation. 

The Employment Service Representative is to see 
that an effective presentation of all the services offered 
by the Employment Service is included in the orien- 
tation lecture, volunteering his services and making 
this part of the lecture wherever possible. The dis- 
cussion should include also a short résumé of general 
employment opportunities, information on reemploy- 
ment rights, opportunities for on-the-job and other 
types of training, government employment, unem- 
ployment compensation, and other related employ- 
ment matter. An opportunity should be afforded 
each releasee who so desires to have a personal inter- 
view with the Employment Service Representative 
for the purpose of discussing his particular employ- 
ment needs. 

As an aid in explaining the services offered by the 
Employment Service, a pamphlet entitled ‘Your 
Next Job’? has been distributed to State agencies. 
Also, because of the existing shortage of engineers, 
physicists, scientists, and many other professional 
technical, and skilled personnel, special leaflets have 
been made available for giving releasees possessing 
such skills particular encouragement to utilize the 
local office facilities to assure that these needed skills 
are effectively used in the defense mobilization effort. 
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However, in discussing the short-range and long-range 
opportunities in the professional and technical fields, 
employment service staff, both at separation points 
and in the local offices, should be alert to recognize 
instances where it is to the veteran’s advantage to 
continue formal college training rather than accept 
immediate employment, even though the starting 
salary may be quite attractive. 

The office of Defense Mobilization is presently con- 
sidering the issuance of a policy statement outlining 
the responsibilities of the Department of Labor, De- 
partment of Defense, Veterans Administration, and 
Federal Security Agency in dealing with releasees. 
Such a policy statement would be most timely and 
would further stress the importance of providing the 
best possible assistance to these young veterans as 
they re-enter civilian life. 


An Interesting Challenge 


The present defense replacement and training pro- 
gram providing for a substantial steady flow of young 
people from military service presents the State-Federal 
employment service system an interesting challenge. 
These young people, having completed their military 
service, are about to reenter civilian life. As pre- 
viously stated, the decision whether they should con- 
tinue their educational program, with the assistance 
provided by Congress, take up their previous em- 
ployment, or seek new opportunities, is an important 
decision to each individual being released from mili- 
tary service. Fortunately, the public employment 
service is better equipped at present to meet this 
challenge than in previous periods; and the know-how 
that has been acquired through the counseling pro- 
gram will be of assistance in giving vocational infor- 
mation as needed. The testing resources which were 
not available to any extent 7 years ago are now a part 
of normal operations. Labor market and occupa- 
tional information is available in every local office. 
An outstanding service can be rendered to these 
young people. 

In the present period of full employment, the matter 
of locating a job for the releasee is not always as im- 
portant as locating the job that will provide the op- 
portunity for the greatest utilization of potential and 
actual abilities. Modern military service provides 
technical skills that can be of value in civilian life, 
and the veteran very often does not realize that this 
newly acquired skill may have greatly increased his 
earning abilities over his pre-military potential. A 
recent arrangement between the Air Force and the 
Bureau calls attention to the fact that Air Force per- 
sonnel can be very valuable as civilian workers in the 
iircraft manufacturing, electronic, and air transporta- 

ion industries. A special pamphlet has been issued 
or use at Air Force installations separating personnel, 
is well as at local offices. It includes a map showing 

he location of employment opportunities in these 
ndustrial fields, together with a list of occupations 
nvolved, and a table showing the employment in 
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these industries in some 52 labor market areas 
throughout the country. It is quite possible, if this 
device proves successful, that similar arrangements 
can be developed and cover other occupations and 
industries, and other branches of the Armed Forces. 

The need for the over-all program of service to 
releasees, as well as for these special efforts to recruit 
critically short skills from this source, is highlighted 
by the extreme interest of industry in tapping the 
valuable resources of manpower represented by re- 
turning ex-servicemen and women. Scores of em- 
ployers engaged in important defense or other 
essential activities have expressed their desires to the 
military departments and to the Bureau to recruit 
workers coming out of the armed services. They are 
interested in recruiting as directly and as quickly as 
possible in order that no time will be lost and that no 
skill or potential skill will be diverted to less urgent 
fields. Employers are being advised by the Depart- 
ment of Defense and by the Bureau that the Employ- 
ment Service is the agency responsible for such re- 
cruitment. Therefore, the extent to which each State 
agency is able to establish and maintain an effective 
program of service, beginning at the point of separa- 
tion and carrying through to the local employment 
office, will determine whether the total program is to 
be successful. 


Program Calls for Interstate Cooperation 


This is an important program to each State Employ- 
ment Service. It is one in which the success of a local 
office in one State in assisting a veteran or an employer 
may depend upon the success of an Employment 
Service representative from a local office in another 
State in getting the releaseeé to use the Employment 
Service. It is a program which requires teamwork 
among all those engaged in this important work; it 
requires united effort, uniform approach, and com- 
plete understanding. It is an important service to 
the men and women who have completed their mili- 
tary service. It is a program that in size and volume 
is as large as the school program. ‘These young people 
represent the largest single segment of our working 
force that will be available each month to meet our 
constantly growing manpower requirements. The 
program demands the best that our service can 
provide. 


Review Author Honored 


HE REvIEW congratulates Mr. Daniel J. Casale, manager of 
the Worcester, Mass., office, for the recognition accorded 
his article “‘Management’s Role in Staff Development”? which 
appeared in the EMpLoyMENT Security Review for July 1952. 


The Consolidated Reporting Company of New York will 
include this article in its 1953 InpusTRIAL MANAGEMENT SyM- 
posium, a volume which it has compiled annually for over 20 
years. The symposium consists of ‘‘articles and discussions by 
prominent authorities on all phases of industrial management 
and employee relations.” 
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~ Separation Centers 
- Its “big Business” 


By URBAN 44 


is used, it means ‘the 
Employment 





fF ‘ORE vv ORD. In this artic le w there the ‘ W og 
California State Employment Service and the Veterans 
Service We operate as one in the Golden State. 


EPARATION CENTERS have grown to such stature in 

California that they are now considered “Big 

Business.”” Just about 20 months ago, the State 
Employment Director, James G. Bryant, asked the 
Veterans Employment Service to get the “low-down” 
on the Separation Centers. We were amazed when 
we found, by actual count, that there were more than 
100 Armed Forces installations in the State where 
servicemen were receiving discharges. 

From the survey that we conducted, together with 
the reports received from the interested office man- 
agers, we realized that the State Employment Service 
was again faced with another serious problem—that 
of getting authentic and timely employment informa- 
tion to the thousands of new veterans pouring into 
and out of the Centers. 

Experience has taught us that good counseling, 
testing, and realistic labor market information are of 
prime importance to assist the veteran in his quest for 
that first civilian job. We knew that at least a ‘‘First 
Aid Station” for employment services was just as 
essential as a “‘First Aid Station” for medical services 
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Official U. S. Marine Corps photo 


course for a group of veterans. 


if the veterans were to have a satisfactory place in 
the line of march in America’s economic parade. 

With our head crammed full of statistics and our 
pockets bulging with accumulated data on Separation 
Centers we “‘moved in” on the headquarter’s staff in 
Suiudientn: We “huddled.” . The “signal”? was 
given, Separation Centers were immediately declared 
an emergency program, all possible facilities were 
marshalled to meet the situation, and an on-the-spot 
program was adopted. This program had provision 
for expansion if added funds could be found for 
increased personnel. 

It was decided to start serving the larger Centers 
at once, especially those that were near a local office. 
Our plans were worked out almost instantly. The 
“kick-off” for ‘“‘Operations Service Centers’? was on 
the same day. We started our contacts with the 
commanding officers of the Centers. In many cases 
we were accompanied by the local office manager or 
veterans employment representative. We explained 
our program and our-desire to cooperate and serve 
with them, so as to ease the way of the dischargees in 
locating suitable employment. 

We requested the assignment of officer and noncom 
pérsonnel for liaison purposes with the local VER. 
The request was granted. Arrangements were made 
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Official photographs, U. S. Navy 

VER E. J. Beauregard (ex-Navy) talks with a dischargee, left, 

and at right points to one of the two large bulletin boards 

used for posting notices of Federal, State, county, and local 
civil-service openings. 


at many Centers for the local VER’s to make talks 
before groups, followed by question-and-answer 
periods. Nearly every Center has a different program. 
We invited the suggestions of the officers appointed 
as liaison men and they fully participated in working 
out details. 

When the officers themselves become active in 
working out a program, it is “their baby” and 
success is assured. 


Talks Given as Needed 


At some Centers talks are given daily; at others, 
twice a week, weekly, or subject to receipt of a 
telephoned or written request. To service many of 
the Centers, short talks on employment have been 
prepared, along with monthly labor market reports 
and other pertinent data. These talks are given by 
the assigned officer at the Center. The local office 
VER makes periodic visits to the Centers to keep 
them up to date on the employment picture. He also, 
from time to time, furnishes new material for distribu- 
tion. Provisions have been made to take immediate 
care of any applicant or group of applicants sent from 
the Center to the local office. A telephone request 
from any Center to any local office has top-priority 
attention. 

Mimeographed releases are furnished the Centers for 
distribution to the interested separatees. One good 
example of such a release was a sheet gotten out to co- 
operate with the Aircraft Industries Association. This 
sheet was accompanied by a short-form work applica- 
tion, good at any aircraft plant in the country. The 
aircraft industry is in need of experienced men; men 
who have some “know-how” in engineering, radar, 
and electronics are preferred. Many fine veteran em- 
ployees were, and still are, being recruited for aircraft 
by the use of this medium at the Centers and hospitals. 
We have over 30 armed services and Veterans Ad- 
ministration hospitals on our contact list. Hospitals, 
however, are another story. 

Approximately 25,000 to 30,000 men a month go 
through the Centers. That’s “Big Business.” Our 
larger Centers are Camp Stoneman at Pittsburg, San 
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Diego Naval, Fort Ord at Monterey, Camp Roberts at 
San Miguel, Hamilton Field at San Rafael, Camp 
Pendleton and Camp Del Mar at Oceanside, El Toro 
Marine Air Corps, Treasure Island, and The Presidio 
at San Francisco. 


Good Service—More Business 


Business is picking up, too. About a month ago our 
telephone rang. ‘This is the Sixth Army Presidio of 
San Francisco calling. We are starting a Separation 
Center out here in The Presidio. We want some of 
that good employment service for our soldiers like you 
are giving to the ‘gobs’ and ‘leathernecks’ down San 
Diego way.” 

The Presidio got its service the very next day. Dur- 
ing the week of December 8, Witt Henry, San Fran- 
cisco local office VER, talked to two groups, each with 
over 250 men—all of whom were getting their dis- 
charges as a Christmas present. 

The State Employment Service maintains an ideal 
set-up at the Naval Station Center in San Diego. For 
nearly 2 years a full-time local office Veterans Em- 
ployment Representative, E. J. Beauregard (ex-Navy 
man), has been doing a “‘top-flight”’ job with the Navy 
dischargees. The Commandant furnished office space 
and provided two large bulletin boards for posting 
notices of Federal, State, county, and local civil service 
openings. 

San Diego was opened as our first pilot office. We 
had hoped to duplicate this type of operation at all of 
the other large separation centers, but something hap- 
pened. Necessary funds to carry on our plans were 
not available. 

San Diego is the one and only Center that is not the 
‘First Aid Station” type. This pilot office is extend- 
ing a highly professionalized service to the dischargees 
who have employment problems. There are no 
‘quickie’ or make-shift decisions given in counseling 
applicants. 

In San Diego, figuratively speaking, the veteran, in 
the economic sense, is being ‘‘cardiographed”’ to dis- 
cover his heart’s desire, ‘‘stethoscoped”’ to find his 
capacity, and ‘‘X-rayed” to learn his functional 


(Continued on page 29) 
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Unemployment Compensation for Veterans 


(With Service After June 26, 1950) 


By E. J. BOFFERDING 


Assistant Chief, Unemployment Insurance Service 


Bureau of Employment Security 


URING the final min- 
oo of the second 

session of the Eighty- 
second Congress, the 
““Veterans’ Readjustment 
Assistance Act of 1952” 
was passed. Significantly 
enough, the Act received 
final legislative approval 
on July 4, and became 
law by Presidential ap- 
proval on July 16. Title 
IV of this act provides for 
unemployment compen- 
sation for veterans with 
service on or after June 
27, 1950. 

The version of the bill that passed the House did not 
contain any provision for unemployment compensa- 
tion benefits but only for mustering-out payments. 
The Senate, in passing the bill, added an amendment 
introduced from the floor by Senator Ferguson 
providing for a system of unemployment benefits. 
The final version which came out of the conference 
committee varied substantially from the Ferguson 
proposal, and followed more the system previously 
considered but rejected by the House Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee. In drafting the hurried com- 
promise bill which became law, the almost inevitable 
omissions occurred. Any legislation treating on a 
difficult and complicated subject of this nature which 
is formulated and passed by the Congress in the space 
of a few days is almost bound to contain some flaws 
or omissions which could stand clarification or more 
specific treatment. This is particularly true where 
Federal legislation sets the framework for a system 
which is to operate under 51 different State and 
Territorial unemployment insurance laws which are 
quite different in many respects. Nevertheless, the 
framework for the system is sound and it is working 
effectively to fill a needed gap for unemployment 
benefits for ex-servicemen while making the transition 
to civilian life. 

It is clear that the intent of Congress in this bill is 
to provide the veteran with $26 per week for total 
unemployment until a maximum of $676 has been 
paid to him, but that these payments are not to be paid 
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when the veteran has rights to benefits under any of 
the State employmeat security laws or the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act. If the veteran has 
rights under other unemployment insuraace laws 
which amount to less than $26 per week, then the 
Federal Government will supplemeat such other 
weekly benefits up to $26 under title IV. It is also 
clear that with the exception of the weekly benefit 
amount, the duration of benefits, and the waiting 
week in some cases, the State laws are to apply to the 
veteran on all phases of eligibility and disqualification. 

In other words, the system is quite different from 
the former program of Readjustment Allowances 
following World War II. Under the Readjustment 
Allowance System the States administered a complete 
Federal act for unemployment benefits. In this case, 
howevei, the States are administering a system in 
which their own unemployment insurance laws apply 
except for benefit amount and duration. Another 
important difference between these benefits and 
readjustment allowances is worth noting. Previously 
under readjustment allowances, unemployment bene- 
fits were paid to a veteran immediately after his 
period of service, with the expressed intent that these 
benefits were to enable him to readjust to civilian life 
and in this process obtain gainful employment. 
Under the present Act, the veteran can draw these 
benefits only after his period of mustering-out pay 
which, for most individuals, will be for 90 days, and 
then only after he has drawn any other unemployment 
benefits to which he might be entitled, or has had his 
other benefits supplemented to $26 if they are below 
that amount. 

The veterans’ unemployment compensation benefits 
are to be paid under the same conditions as unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits to civilians, with the same 
work tests and eligibility conditions being applied. 
Further, since the benefits under title IV cannot be 
drawn until the mustering-out pay period has expired, 
such period provides for the veteran’s readjustment to 
civilian life during which he need not meet any other 
tests of attachment to the labor market. However, 
when he starts drawing benefits under title 1V, the 
veteran must meet the same labor market tests and 
attachments as the civilian worker who is unemployed 
in the State where the veteran is claiming veterans’ 
unemployment compensation. 
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Since October 15, benefits have been paid to quali- 
fied veterans in all States, the District of Columbia, 
Hawaii, Alaska, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 
With the exception of Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands, the systems are operating under agreements 
between the jurisdictions concerned and the Secretary 
of Labor. In the absence of an agreement with any 
State, qualified veterans would be paid by the 
Secretary using the applicable portions of the State law 
where the veteran resides. Because Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands do not have unemployment in- 
surance laws, the Federal act provides that benefits 
shall be paid under the law of the District of Columbia. 
The administration of the program in these two 


jurisdictions has been delegated by the Secretary to 


the local governments for administration by the exist- 
ing federally financed employment services. This 
required them to set up complete unemployment- 
compensation machinery in these jurisdictions for the 
handling of a new program. That they were able to 
do this job in an effective manner in the short time 
available deserves special commendation. Not only 
was the organizational structure set up effectively, 
but Puerto Rico is now handling one of the largest 
workloads of any of the participating jurisdictions. 

The Federal Government bears the cost of the com- 
pensation paid under title IV and of the States’ 
expenses in administering the title. Payments are 
made to veterans with go days or more of consecutive 
service, some part of which was after June 26, 1950, 
and who have been discharged under conditions 
other than dishonorable, or, if service was less than 90 
days, the individual was released because of an actual 
service-incurred disability or injury. No_ benefits 
were payable for weeks of unemployment before 
October 15, and the veteran may draw his benefits 
during a period which will run 5 years beyond a 
date to be set by a proclamation by the President or 
the Congress ending the present emergency. 

As previously stated, no benefits can be paid during 
the 30-, 60-, or go-day period for which the veteran 
receives mustering-out pay following his discharge, 
nor can benefits generally be paid to a veteran re- 
ceiving educational or subsistence allowances under 
the act. If a veteran, at the time of his application 
for compensation, has no State benefits or railroad 
unemployment insurance benefits which he can claim, 
then his rights are determined under the law of the 
State in which he is currently residing. Should he 
move permanently to another State, his claim is 
transferred to the new State, and thereafter is deter- 
mined under the law of the State to which he has 
moved. However, should he, at the time of filing, 
have wage credits available under a State law other 
than in the State where he is residing, then his rights 
to State benefits and any Federal supplement to which 
he may be entitled are determined under the State 
where he has these available benefit rights, using the 
interstate claims process in which all the States partici- 
pate as a medium for transmitting claims and paying 
the benefits due. 
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Since the veteran, to be eligible for benefits, must 
meet all the eligibility and disqualifications conditions 
of the State law under which he is claiming, it is clear 
that this provision will tend to focus attention on the 
differences in State laws. On disqualification provi- 
sions, for example, 24 States provide a maximum dis- 
qualification of 6 weeks or less for the major disqualify- 
ing cause of voluntarily leaving a job. Fifteen States 
have a maximum period of more than 6 weeks, while 
12 States disqualify the individual for the duration of 
his unemployment or longer. Seventeen States, in ad- 
dition to applying the delay in benefits, also cancel or 
reduce benefit rights for this disqualifying act. Under 
the Federal law, however, the $676 maximum entitle- 
ment for the veteran cannot be reduced by State dis- 
qualifying provisions which reduce or cancel benefit 
rights. In addition, the State waiting period is not 
applicable to a veteran since there is no benefit year 
concept under this program and the waiting-week re- 
quirements of the State laws are associated withthe 
benefit year concept. Nevertheless, whenever a vet- 
eran has a State claim which is supplemented by Fed- 
eral benefits, then the normal State waiting period 
requirement applies. It might also be pointed out 
that the adjudicating machinery of the State system 
applies in all respects, including the administration 
hearing levels and appeals procedures. In other 
words, these benefit rights under title IV will be ad- 
judicated in the same manner as other State unem- 
ployment insurance benefits without any right at any 
stage for a Federal review of the case. 

Before payments under the system started, it was 
estimated that total benefits between October 15 and 
the following June 30 would be about $32 million. 
This estimate was based upon the fact that 1 million 
servicemen had been discharged up to July 1, 1952, 
and that the rate of discharge would be about 1 mil- 
lion a year thereafter. These estimates were also 
based upon a number of other assumptions, the most 
significant being that the rate of unemployment among 
the eligible veteran population would be the same as 
in the civilian labor force. Payments in October 
(2 weeks) when the program started were much 
lower than anticipated—approximately $77 thous- 
and. November payments increased considerably to 
approximately $980 thousand; the rapidly increasing 
rate continuing into December may double the 
November expenditure rate. Nevertheless, the num- 
ber of veterans drawing benefits compared to the 
number separated from the Armed Forces is low, 
indicating that the great majority are getting jobs or 
continuing their education. 

So far, claims by veterans have been filed in every 
State and Territory participating in the program. As 
each initial claim is filed, the local office sends the 
Bureau in Washington a central control card which is 
used to detect duplicate filing between States and pre- 
vent duplicate payment of claims. ‘Through mid-De- 
cember, about 43,000 control cards had been received. 
The States submitting the largest number were Ala- 
bama, California, Pennsylvania, and Puerto Rico. 
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The fewest have been sent in by the Virgin Islands, 
Wyoming, and Nevada. To mid-December, this file 
has enabled us to discover what appears to be 38 cases 
of duplicate filing on an interstate basis, and 19 on 
intrastate claims. It thus appears that this file will 
well serve its intended purpose of detecting duplicate 
filing and thus prevent duplicate payments. 

Never before in our history has any large group of 
discharged veterans returned from action in a foreign 
land to job prospects as promising as those existing 
today. On a Nation-wide basis the economy is in a 
healthy condition, employment is at record levels, and 
unemployment reaching new lows, month by month, 
compared to previous postwar years. Returning vet- 
erans should, therefore, find job hunting good except 
in a few soft spots where either a declining demand for 
products of certain industries or long-range economic 
weaknesses have caused unemployment to rise. 

As a result of expanding worker demands, most of 
the estimated 1.4 million veterans discharged since 
Korea are now employed or have returned to school 
or college. But what of the veterans who will be dis- 
charged during the balance of this year and the mil- 
lions who will be discharged in coming years as they 
finish their military service? Currently, under the 
defense program which is in operation, a large part 





of our male youth are serving 2 years in the Armed 
Forces before entering the labor market in search of 
jobs or before completing their college educations. 
With a million servicemen being discharged each year 
and another million young men and women entering 
the Armed Forces, the Employment Security Agencies 
can anticipate a major employment counseling and 
placement function continuously occurring for an im- 
portant component of the civilian labor force in the 
more active age groups. 

The job prospects to which these young men and 
women can look forward to will be determined in large 
part by the kind of economy we have and the kind of 
job prospects prevailing for the general job applicant. 
So far these prospects look good, and every effort 
should be made to help these veterans secure employ- 
ment. This is clearly our major objective. If this is 
not possible at once for all who seek it, then these pay- 
ments serve as a stop-gap to tide the veteran over his 
period of job hunting. The fact that the machinery 
was ready in every State to make these payments on 
October 15 is due entirely to the hard work and care- 
ful planning which preceded the payment date in 
every State. Without an exceedingly high degree of 
Federal-State cooperation this could not possibly have 
been done. 


Traininé Under Public Law No. 550 


By WILLIAM O. ILGENFRITZ 


Veterans Employment Representative for Pennsylvania 


ENNSYLVANIA’S veterans have long looked upon 
Pine local office of the State Employment Service 

as a basic source of service and information. 
Quoted below are excerpts from a pamphlet entitled 
“One Stop Service” given to each veteran discharged 
at any Defense Department installation in Pennsyl- 
vania. 


APPRENTICESHIP 


Are you interested in becoming an apprentice in some craft? 


As a veteran you are entitled to pursue such training with 
financial assistance from Uncle Sam. 


Here again your best bet is to go to the nearest Pennsylvania 
State Employment Service office. These offices work closely 
with the Apprenticeship Training Service and the Veterans 
Administration. These offices are aware of the opportunities 
open in this field. A stop there will put you on the right road 
to realizing your ambition. 


ON-THE-JOB TRAINING 


Here, too, Uncle Sam will help financially while you are 
learning the job—any job of your choice. 
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If you are a “retread’”’ and were taking such training when 
you were recalled, you may have the right to resume and finish 
your course. The Veterans Employment Representative in 
any Pennsylvania State Employment Service office can get you 
in touch with the appropriate Veterans Administration official 
to answer questions concerning this subject. 

This information represents the initial endeavor of 
the Pennsylvania State Employment Service to assist 
the veteran who means to pursue apprenticeship or on- 
the-job training on his road to reestablishment in 
civilian life—the initial but far from the final endeavor. 

The experience with the former training programs 
under the original GI Bill and its amending statutes, 
as well as Public Law No. 16, was a reliable compass 
by which to chart our course in connection with 
Public Law No. 550—a course intended to follow the 
channel of efficient simplicity and to avoid, if possible, 
the shoals and obstacles of duplication, useless, un- 
realistic courses and wasted effort encountered during 
the former program. 

These disadvantages, while receiving much pub- 
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licity, in our opinion were held to a minimum in 
Pennsylvania through the splended cooperative rela- 
tionship with the other agencies involved—particu- 
larly the Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruc- 
tion (the legal approval agency in the State). 

Through the medium of advisory approval com- 
mittees on the local level, on which the Pennsylvania 
State Employment Service, the Department of Public 
Instruction, and the Veterans Administration were 
represented, the setting up of unrealistic courses was 
generally discouraged. The advice of the PSES in 
such matters was invaluable. It was recognized as 
the one agency among those involved in the program 
in a position to say authoritatively whether or not a 
certain type of occupational or vocational training 
was actually needed in a community. It was also in 
a unique position to judge the value of training given 
in view of the subsequent acceptability of graduates 
of any such courses. 

The Veterans Employment Representative in the 
local office (it was he who most frequently was the 
PSES representative on the local committee) ren- 
dered yeoman’s duty in many instances in actually 
participating in the planning of the course. The job 
analyst in the local office frequently rendered valuable 
service in this regard. 

This was the experience with which we could ap- 
proach the coming program under Public Law No. 
550—this and the record of having successfully re- 
ferred better than 35,000 veterans to the former ap- 
prenticeship and on-the-job training courses. 


Need for Cooperation is Clear 


There are differences between the laws. An at- 
tempt has been made in Public Law No. 550 to avoid 
some of the abuses encountered under the former 
statutes. Basically, however, one thing seemed ap- 
parent—if the new program was to be successfully 
administered, complete cooperation between the in- 
volved agencies would be as essential in our efforts to 
serve the Korean vettran as it had been in serving 
his predecessor, GI Joe of World War II. 

Based on this convi¢tion, the State VER, after con 
sultation with the State Director of the PSES, on 
August 6 (just 3 weeks after President Truman had 
signed Public Law No. 550) forwarded a letter to the 
Veterans Administration regional offices in Pennsyl- 
vania, to the Department of Public Instruction, the 
Bureau of Rehabilitation and the Apprenticeship 
Training Service. In it he reminded the various 
officials that they and the Pennsylvania State Em- 
ployment Service had ‘formulated after World War 
II a rather definite program of cooperation”’ related 
to assistance to veterans in connection with educa- 
tional, on-the-job, apprenticeship, and on-the-farm 
training. He said that with the passage of Public 
Law No. 550 and the subsequent potential inaugura- 
tion of a similar program it seemed that the time was 
propitious for these agencies to again confer to review 
and perhaps revise these agreements. 

Several weeks later such a meeting was held in the 
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offices of the Department of Public Instruction, which 
is officially responsible for course approvals. The 
proposed revival of the training program was thor- 
oughly discussed and the applicability of the provi- 
sions of the old agreement considered. As the plans 
unrolled, it became increasingly apparent that if 
this new program was to work, if it was to avoid the 
errors of the past, interagency cooperation was. 
essential. 

If the local Veterans Employment Representative 
was going to be able to serve the community’s em- 
ployers adequately, he could not act ina vacuum. He 
would have to know at least the rudiments of the 
program: who in his community was representing the 
Department of Public Instruction; what he would 
need to know to inaugurate action leading to approval 
of a course. If he were going to give efficient service 
to the Korean veterans coming into the office, he must 
know what courses had been approved in the locality, 
as well as have a lead on the employers who might be 
interested in setting up such courses. Similarly, the 
Department of Public Instruction must know the 
VER and what he could and would do in connection 
with this program. Arrangements for the inter- 
change of this mutually essential information was one 
of the results of the meeting. 

An agreement was reached whereby the local VER, 
upon learning that an employer might be interested 
in setting up a training program, would transmit this 
information to the appropriate representative of the 
Department of Public Instruction. Then, at the same 
time that the Department of Public Instruction 
notifies the appropriate Veterans Administration 
office of the approval of the course, or any course re- 
gardless of how it originates, a copy of the approval 
notification is sent to the administrative office of the 
PSES, from where it is sent to the appropriate local 
office. 

Reports from these offices indicate that good use is 
being made of these notices, and once again» Penn- 
sylvania veterans are reaping the reward of the vigi- 
lance and foresight on the part of the administrators 
involved. As we write this (late in December), nearly 
600 courses have been approved—perhaps 10 percent 
of’ these on a “‘stand-by’’ basis. 

The advisory approval committees are still in ex- 
istence and will be revived as needed to serve again 
as they did in the past. As a matter of fact, they are 
currently operating in some areas of the State. 

From the State administrative office, the local VER 
is being kept abreast of all developments and sup- 
plied with all current information in an endeavor to 
make and keep him competent to uphold the reputa- 
tion of the local office as a source of accurate infor- 
mation and valuable service to Pennsylvania’s 
veterans. 

We are proud of that reputation in Pennsylvania, 
a reputation stemming in a large degree from the 
ability of the PSES to obtain the cooperation of other 
agencies—State, Federal, and private—interested in 
service to veterans. 
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Education and Training Under P. L. 550 


New Program for New Veterans 


By BERNARD POSNER 


Assistant Director of Information, Veterans Administration 


NEW group of veterans is on the American scene 
today, and its numbers are growing by the 
month. It consists of the young men and 
women who served their country since the outbreak 
of hostilities in Korea—1,600,000 strong, and in- 
creasing at the rate of approximately 80,000 a month. 

Late last summer, a new Korean GI bill came into 
being for these young veterans, as Public Law 550, 
Eighty-second Congress. Like the original GI bill 
for those who served in World War II, the new 
measure contains a far-reaching program of education 
and training for veterans. But unlike the old, the 
new program operates quite differently—in an at- 
tempt to rectify some of the weaknesses that came to 
light in the earlier law. 

Officials of local public employment offices every- 
where doubtlessly will come in contact many times 
with the new Korean GI bill—and particuarly with 
its provisions for on-the-job training for veterans. 
Chances are they have already begun to get queries 
from veterans asking just how the new program works, 
as well as from employers who may be interested in 
setting up training programs for those who served 
since Korea. 

And the volume of inquiries is bound to increase, 
as the total number of post-Korean veterans continues 
to swell. 

Even though their agency is not responsible for 
the program, by having complete, up-to-the-minute 
answers on tap, public employment office personnel 
will be in a position to render immeasurable assistance 
on many fronts: to veterans taking the training; to em- 
ployers planning to give it; to the Veterans Adminis- 
tration, charged with administering the law; and—in 
the last analysis—to the Nation as a whole. For every 
trained man and woman in this country—as a wage 
earner, a taxpayer, a respected member of his com- 
munity—adds to the strength and solidarity of America. 

Probably the most striking feature of the Korean 
GI training program is that it places a great deal 
more responsibility on the shoulders of the veteran- 
trainee than did the earlier program for World War 
II veterans. 

The post-Korean veteran-trainee becomes his own 
paymaster. He and the United States Government 
go into what might be called a financial partnership. 
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The Veterans Administration pays him a single 
monthly allowance, and that is the only payment made 
in his behalf (although schools may receive a small 
monthly sum to defray record-keeping costs in con- 
nection with the program). 

With the help of this allowance, the veteran must 
pay all his own bills. It’s up to him to spend it wisely, 
as the needs of his training dictate. If he’s training 
on the job, he pays for whatever tools and equipment 
are necessary. If he’s enrolled in school, tuition and 
other costs come out of his single monthly check. 

This is in contrast with the system followed under 
the older World War II GI bill, where the VA paid 
all the training costs of a veteran and, in most cases, 
gave him a monthly subsistence allowance to boot. 

As another example of the emphasis on individual 
responsibility, the Korean GI bill allows a veteran 
to make no more than one change of program of 
training. He has the responsibility of choosing wisely 
before he starts, for he can afford to be wrong only 
once—and no more. He is, of course, encouraged to 
receive vocational counseling to help him decide what 
to train for—but even so, the ultimate choice is one 
he must make for himself. 

This, too, is in contrast with change-of-course re- 
quirements under the World War II program which, 
under certain circumstances, did allow for multiple 
changes. ) 

As a third example of increased responsibility, 
the new law requires that a veteran know which direc- 
tion he’s headed before he starts toward it. He must 
first choose an “educational, vocational, or profes- 
sional objective,’ and then select a program of train- 
ing that will help him reach his goal. Under the old 
GI bill, it was possible to select courses without refer- 
ence to an objective. 

Eligibility for training under the Korean GI bill 
calls for at least 90 days’ total service—any place in 
the world and not necessarily in Korea—with at least 
part of it coming after June 27, 1950, and before the 
end of the present emergency, plus a discharge under 
other-than-dishonorable conditions. The go-day serv- 
ice requirement is waived for those discharged be- 
cause of disabilities actually incurred in service. 

Eligibility under the World War II program was 
similar, except, of course, that at least part of the 
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Veterans Administration photo 
George and Mark Morris, brothers at Galbraith & Co., Seattle, 


gs both took training as veterans under terms of the Gi 
te. 


veteran’s service had to have been during the war 
period. 

The two laws differ in a number of other ways. 
Here are some of the major ones: 

Under the Korean GI program , a veteran may be 
entitled to 14 days of training for each day spent in 
service between June 27, 1950, and the end of the 
emergency. ‘The maximum is 36 months. 

Under the old program, on the other hand, a 


veteran was entitled to 1 year of training, plus an .- 


amount equivalent to the time he spent in uniform 
during the war—up to a maximum of 48 months. 

Deadlines for starting training are different under 
the new law from what they were under the old. A 
veteran discharged or separated before August 20, 
1952, must begin Korean GI training before August 
20, 1954. If he got out of service on or after August 
20, 1952, he has 2 years from his discharge or separa- 
tion in which to begin. The World War II program 
gave a veteran a longer leeway in which to start. 

All these requirements have to do with all types of 
training under the Korean GI bill—on-the-job as well 
as in the classroom. ‘Those that follow will pertain 
particularly to job training, since public employment 
office officials will probably have more dealings with 
that type than with any other. 

Some points to keep in mind about on-the-job train- 
ing for post-Korean veterans are: 

The monthly training allowances for on-the-job 
trainees start at $70 for a veteran without dependents; 
$85 if he has one dependent; and $105 if he has more 
than one. 

The law requires that the allowances be reduced 
at 4-month intervals, as the training progresses. The 
reduction is based on a ratio between 4 months and 
the total approved length of the veteran’s program. 
For example, if a veteran’s program runs for 2 years, 
his reduction each 4 months will be one-sixth of his 
basic allowance. 
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Hernandez Narciso, a disabled veteran of World War Il, op- 
erates a jig saw at a Dallas, Tex., furniture shop. He learned 
to be a skilled furniture craftsman under the Veterans Ad- 
ministration job-training program. 


The law also places a $310-a-month ceiling on job 
training, regardless of a veteran’s dependency status. 
Should his training allowance plus his earnings as a 
trainee exceed this amount, VA will reduce the allow- 
ance accordingly. There is no ceiling, however, on 
what he may earn. 

These two reductions in the monthly allowance are 
the only ones called for in the law. Aside from the 
income limitation, the journeyman wage rate does not 
enter into the picture, as it did in the World War II 
job-training program. 

On-the-job and apprentice training must be taken 
full time. This means the-standard workweek of the 
firm where the veteran is training, but not less than 
36 hours a week. The 36-hour rule is waived in cases 
where the standard workweek, arrived at through col- 
lective bargaining between employer and employees, 
is less than that amount. 

A veteran will have his monthly allowance reduced 
for any absences from job training in excess of the 
rate of 30 days for a 12-month period. Legal holidays 
and week ends when the establishment is not regu- 
larly in scheduled operations do not count as absences. 

The procedure a veteran must follow in applying 
for on-the-job or apprentice training is quite simple. 

First, he gets an application blank—VA Form 
7—-1990—at any VA office. If he has his occupational 
goal firmly in mind, he fills out the form completely. 
If not, he may take vocational counseling, available 
to him through the facilities of the Employment Serv- 
ice or the Veterans Administration, to help him make 
that all-important choice that may affect the entire 
future course of his life. If he wants VA to furnish 
the service, he completes item 14 on the application 
blank. 

In either case—whether he requests counseling or 
not—he sends his application to his nearest VA re- 
gional office. He should not mail it to VA head- 
quarters in Washington; such action only delays mat- 
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ters. Along with his application he must include 
photostatic or certified copies of both sides of his dis- 
charge or separation paper (Form DD 214). 

If he has applied for VA counseling, an appoint- 
ment will be scheduled for him, either in a VA re- 
gional office, at a VA guidance center, or at some 
other location as close as possible to his home. 

In order to extend counseling to all eligible veterans 
who ask for it, VA has taken steps to increase its 
counseling staffs in regional offices, and to expand its 
guidance center facilities. VA has also embarked 
upon a long-range program of staff development and 
professional upgrading, so that veterans can be as- 
sured they will continue to receive the highest quality 
of vocational counseling. For example, all new jobs 
are being filled by men who meet the qualifications 
of a new position titled Counseling Psychologist: at 
least 2 years of graduate professional training in 
counseling and 2 years of specified experience. 

The next step in the application process applies 
both to veterans who have taken counseling and those 
who did not. The VA checks over the veteran’s 
application form and discharge paper and, if all 
requirements are met, sends him a Certificate for 
Education and Training (VA Form 7—1993). He 
presents this to his training establishment, and ar- 
ranges to start his training. 

He should take along enough money of his own to 
tide him over for about his first 2 months, since it 
will take that long, under the law, before he’ll get 
his first GI allowance check. The reason is that the 
law requires payments to be made some time after 
the end of each month of training completed. After 
the end of the month, both the veteran and his trainer 
must sign a certification to the effect that he actually 
was taking the course during that period. This 
certification goes to the VA regional office handling 
the veteran’s records. Normally, the veteran should 
get his check within 20 days after VA receives the 
certification. 


New Approval for Training Required 


In order to train veterans under the Korean GI 
bill, training establishments must be approved by 
appropriate State Approving Agencies for this pur- 
pose. World War II GI approval does not carry over. 

A firm desiring to set up a job training program for 
post-Korean veterans should send a written applica- 
tion to the Approving Agency in its State. The 
application should set forth the course of training 
for each job for which veterans are to be trained. 
The following points should be included. 

1. Title and description of the specific job objective 
for which the veteran is to be trained. 

2. The length of the training period (it may not 
be less than 3 months or more than 2 years); these 
limits do not apply to apprenticeships. 

3. A schedule listing the operations of the major 
kinds of work to be learned, and the amount of time 
to be spent on each operation. 
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4. The wages to be paid at the start of the course, at 
each successive step, and at the completion of training. 

5. The entrance wage paid to employees already 
trained in the kind of work the veteran is training for. 

6. The number of hours of supplemental related 
instruction required. 

The State Approving Agency may approve the 
application when investigation shows that the es- 
tablishment meets all the criteria of the Korean GI 
bill. All in all, 13 standards must be met. Among 
them are the following: 

1. The training must be adequate to qualify the 
veteran for the job he is aiming for. Also, there must 
be reasonable certainty that a job will be there for him. 

2. Wages may not be less than those customarily 
paid in the firm and in the community to a non- 
veteran learning the same thing. 

3. The training establishment must have adequate 
space, equipment, instructional material and _in- 
structor personnel to do a satisfactory job of training. 
Also adequate records must be kept to show the 
veteran’s progress. 

4. Appropriate credit must be given the veteran 
for previous training and work experience. A 
veteran may not train for a job for which he is already 
qualified. 

There are many other details about Korean GI bill 
training not covered here. Personnel of public 
employment offices are invited to discuss the program 
with people in the Vocational Rehabilitation and 
Education Division of any VA regional office. 

Officials of the VA will be glad to give them all 
possible information. For both VA and the public 
employment offices are working toward a single end: 
a better-trained, fully employed America. 


Physically Handicapped in Aircraft 


ASUmE for the employment of the physically handicapped 
in the aircraft industry has been printed and is ready for 
distribution, the U.S. Civil Service Commission has announced. 


Purpose of the guide is to help management make more 
placements which will utilize the skills and abilities possessed 
by physically handicapped persons. 


Inasmuch as aircraft jobs in government are duplicated in 
all private aircraft plants, the Commission added that private 
industry, as well as government, will be able to make use of the 
survey. 


The new booklet is part I of a revision the Commission is 
making of its ‘‘Guide for the Placement of the Physically Handi- 
capped,” first published in 1942. 


The Commission, which is responsible for setting the physical 
standards for all positions in the Federal competitive service, 
recently resurveyed the aircraft industry as the first step in 
revising the Guide to make sure the Commission’s physical 
requirements jibe with the current work picture. 


The new booklet will be distributed to appointing officers 
in agencies both in and outside of Washington, D. C. It will 
also be on sale at the U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. for 45 cents. 
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Ellwood Travis, manager, Waterbury, Conn., office, is shown above accepting the DAV award from Francis A. Ciminera, 
Commander, DAV Post No. 9. Others at the presentation, left to right, are: William J. Powers, National Service 
Officer, DAV and Adjutant, DAV, Post No. 9; Thomas I. Shea, Director, CSES; John P. Barry, Service Officer, DAV, 
Post No. 9 and VER, Waterbury office; Arthur V. Geary, State VER for Connecticut; and Edward McKenna, DAV, 


Post No. 9. 


DAV Award Honors Waterbury Office 


By ELLWOOD TRAVIS, Manager 
and JOHN P. BARRY, Veterans Employment Representative 


Waterbury Office, Connecticut State Employment Service 


ANGING in a prominent place in the Waterbury 
H office of the Connecticut State Employment 

Service, where all who visit the office will be 
sure to see it, is a highly prized possesion. 

It is an especially engraved and beautifully illumi- 
nated certificate, signed by Vivian D. Corbly, Na- 
tional Adjutant, and Floyd L. Ming, National Com- 
mander of the Disabled American Veterans, citing 
the Waterbury office ‘‘For its outstanding record in 
placing handicapped and disabled veterans in suitable 
employment.” 

The presentation was made November 7, 1952, in 
the Waterbury office. Commander Francis A. Cimi- 
nera of the Waterbury Chapter No. 9, Disabled Amer- 
ican Veterans, in making the presentation, said: 

The operation of any employment program must depend 
upon agencies equipped to handle a placement function. We 


are in no position to afford, even if we had the qualified per- 
sonnel, a service which embraces actual placement. As a re- 
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sult, we must depend upon organized agencies, and of these, 
the State Employment Service, and the Veterans Employment 
Service are our mainstay. Their service has been invaluable 
to our disabled veterans. They have, time and time again, 
demonstrated support for our program and have ever been 
willing to assist in making the way easier for our handicapped 
veterans. 


Here in Waterbury we have been fortunate indeed that, 
since the establishment of a State employment office many 
years ago, the employees of your agency have cooperated whole- 
heartedly with the DAV in developing suitable*job opportuni- 
ties for disabled veterans. 

The return of a disabled veteran to a job is something like a 
diploma at the end of a course of study. It means that he is 
back in the community once more—out of the world of hospit- 
als and training centers. Thanks to the Employment Service 
here in Waterbury more disabled veterans are being employed 
than ever before. 


In accepting the certificate of merit on behalf of 
the staff of the Waterbury office, the manager thanked 
the DAV for its recognition of its past accomplish- 
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The original of this certificate is framed and hangs on the wall of the Waterbury office. 


ments, and attributed the success of the program to 
the deep and sincere desire of all staff members to 
help veterans, especially disabled ones, and to the 
cooperation from employers in the Waterbury area 
without whose help jobs for disabled veterans could 
not have been developed. 

The Waterbury office is proud of its citation, which 
is the first citation of its kind ever made to a public 
agency in Connecticut and, as far as can be deter- 
mined, in the country. This honor did not come to 
our Waterbury office because of numerous place- 


ments of handicapped veterans in a short period of 


time. One does not get such an award from the Dis- 
abled American Veterans for “‘flash-in-the-pan”’ efforts, 
nor did it come as the result of efforts of any single 
person on the staff. It was awarded because the 
DAV saw that over the years the successive man- 
agers, veterans employment representatives, and in- 
dividual staff members of the Waterbury office had 
all felt a debt of gratitude and a sense of responsi- 
bility towards the handicapped veteran and had been 
willing to devote that little extra attention to this 
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phase of operations which always makes the difference 
between success or failure for any program. 

The way has not been an easy one. We have met 
with the same employer resistance towards hiring the 
handicapped that other employment services have 
encountered. We have had to do a continuous and 
never-ending selling job, keeping on top at all times 
to grasp each opportunity as it is brought to the fore 
through field contacts, telephone promotions, and 
orders received. 

Information received as to a new product being 
made, a new process adopted, occupational shortages, 
or excessive turn-over reported are examples of where 
the question arises ‘‘Can handicapped workers be 
used in this instance?” 

Constant effort is being made to obtain employer 
cooperation in a general wzy for handicapped workers 
as a group, and employers in the Waterbury area 
have proved themselves generally receptive, as re- 
sults indicate. By far the best results are obtained by 
individual job development. 

The work of developing suitable openings is an ac- 
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cepted part of the task of all employer relations inter- 
viewers. However, the placement of the more seri- 
ously handicapped is often time-and-effort-consuming 
and consequently is generally handled by the Vet- 
erans Employment Representative. 

Armed with a physical-capacity appraisal report 
from the Veterans Administration establishing the 
physical limitations of veterans, and utilizing his area- 
wide knowledge of the occupations in local industries, 
the Veterans Employment Representative goes to 
work. 

In surveying possible job areas the VER, who is 
also a trained counselor, may consult with the first- 
line counselor, supervisors, and interviewers in the 
various units, office management, and other local 
agencies, 

To give a few examples of the types of cases han- 
dled which contributed towards the decision of the 
DAV to award the Waterbury Connecticut State 
Employment Service the meritorious service certif- 
icate we have selected these as typical cases. 


The Case of the Paraplegic Veteran 


When Father Flanagan established Boy’s Town, 
Nebr., in 1917, he said, ‘There is no such thing as a 
bad boy.” Here in the Connecticut State Employ- 
ment Service office in Waterbury we can paraphrase 
that by saying, ‘‘There is no such thing as an unem- 
ployable veteran.” Early in June 1952 it was learned 
that there was a paraplegic, World War II veteran 
living in Waterbury who was becoming despondent 
because of his inability to find a job. The VER con- 
tacted the veteran at his home. Were it not for the 
fact that the VER had been engaged for a period of 
years in the rehabilitation of disabled and seriously 
handicapped veterans, and had seen many of the 
most seriously handicapped become useful, self-sus- 
taining members of the community, this challenge 
might have been accepted with a defeatist attitude. 
The problem was “What could a person do who had 
to operate from a wheelchair? How could he get 
from his car to the job, and from the job back to the 
car? How about parking? Also, how to meet the 
certainty that he would fail to pass the physical 
examination required by most employers?” Many 
other problems arose, too numerous to mention here. 
Despite all these obstacles, it was felt that there must 
be a spot in our city where a paraplegic could get a 
job. His application showed that he could do a little 
typing and had graduated from high school previous 
to entering military service. We assured him that 
there was a job in his future and he was much en- 
couraged. He was advised that placing him would 
probably take some time; which he understood. Be- 
fore making direct contact we evaluated the possible 
employment opportunities for this paraplegic. Per- 
sonal and telephone contacts were made. Each con- 
tact brought a new problem. 

During a subsequent contact with the veteran he 
‘emembered that in 1951 he had been given a clerical 
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proficiency test by our office at the request of the 
Waterbury regional office of the Springfield Ordnance 
District, and had met the minimum requirements. 
However, at that time nothing further developed. We 
visited the ordnance office and talked to the officer 
in charge, but he was not there in 1951 and so had 
no knowledge of any clerical test having been re- 
quested. In any event, he advised, there was no 
clerical opening now. Was it possible, we asked, due 
to the expansion program under way, that an opening 
might develop? It was possible and it did develop. 
To get a paraplegic veteran through all of the neces- 
sary steps to qualify for a Federal job required 7 weeks 
of continuous effort. As one problem was solved a 
new one came up, but with the cooperation of many 
individuals, without whose assistance we could not 
have attained success, this paraplegic veteran reported 
for duty on July 30, as a switchboard operator. We 
quote, in part, from a letter received from the em- 
ployer on October 7, 1952. 

The veteran’s over-all performance has been very satisfactory 
and he has proved himself to be capable and efficient in all 
duties requested of him. His attitude is considered to be 


superior; he has an excellent influence on everyone in the office 
operation; and he is considered a definite asset to this office. 


Right Work Overcomes Obsession 


A World War II veteran unemployed since his re- 
turn to civilian life in 1946 was unable to seek em- 
ployment because of a mental condition, the result 
of 5 years of grave-digging in the Army. He was 
unable to talk to employers and was accompanied to 
the Connecticut State Employment Service by a 
brother. Due to his condition it was felt that he 
should be placed within walking distance of his home 
to avoid confusing him with getting and changing 
busses. His prewar work experience was of an 
unskilled nature and the most promising place in his 
vicinity for this type of work was a foundry where he 
had once worked and quit without notice for another 


job. He did not feel he would be rehired for this 


reason. A telephone call was made to this employer 
and the facts regarding the veteran’s present condition 
and previous work record were given him. The 
employer was at first dubious but when it was pointed 
out that there was nothing wrong physically with the 
veteran and the jobs of sand-cutter or chipper were 
suggested, he agreed to an interview. A subsequent 
check after the veteran had been hired revealed that 
he-had been given a better job—that of coremaker 
trainee and was doing very well in a job where he was 
learning a trade. 


The Case of the Double Amputee 


About 3 months ago a young fellow came to see the 
Veterans Employment Representative and presented 
an introduction card from a friend who represents the 
DAV organization at Walter Reed Hospital in 
Washington. He did not appear to suffer any 
handicap and only after asking some questions did it 
became known that he had lost both legs in action 
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against the enemy in Korea and was wearing artificial 
limbs. He was cheerful, cooperative, and his only 
concern was a job. When asked what he would like 
to do, he answered, “Anything—laborer, truck 
driver, or factory worker.”’ He walked without 
difficulty or trace of handicap. It was suggested to 
him that he take our general aptitude test to which 
he readily agreed. The result showed high mechani- 
cal and recording aptitudes. With this knowledge 
of his abilities we visited the Director of Industrial 
Relations of a local firm which had a progressive 
record for hiring handicapped veterans. After a 
discussion of possible jobs, the company representative 
and the VER agreed that this double amputee could 
be used as a tension-machine operator. A tension- 
machine is part of a battery of machines used to 
assemble and test shell fuses. Since this machine 
required the use of hands and a light touch on a foot 
pedal the company official and the VER agreed this 
would be an exeellent department in which to use 
disabled veterans with leg disabilities. Furthermore, 
they would know from experience how very necessary 
it was that the fuse be properly assembled and tested. 
They knew that their buddies now on the fighting 
front in Korea were entitled to the best of equipment. 
Who could know it better? They had been in battle. 

This double amputee started on the job and 
equalled the production record set for the job on his 
very first day. He has since been joined by other 
combat disabled veterans and that department is now 
known as the “Purple Heart Row,” at the United 
States Time Corporation. A few days ago the 
manager and the VER of the Waterbury office 
visited “‘Purple Heart Row” and observed these 
veterans doing their jobs without any visible indication 
of a handicap. Incidentally, the United States Time 
Corporation of Middlebury received a Meritorious 
Service Certificate from the Disabled American 
Veterans on the same day that the Waterbury 
Connecticut State Employment Service was given 
its award. 


Awards Made After Careful Study 


As stated previously awards are not made by the 
DAV _ promiscuously. Officers and members of 
Waterbury Chapter constantly note the many and 
varied services rendered their disabled and handi- 
capped buddies by factory employers, public agencies, 
and the Connecticut State Employment Service office. 
This office, through its Employer Relations Unit, has 
for many years earned the commendation of the 
DAV for developing training opportunities for their 
members. Every employer visited is always reminded 
of the fact that we have disabled veterans seeking 
training opportunities. 

Commander Ciminera in presenting the Certificate 
of Merit to our office, said: 

The rehabilitation of a disabled veteran is a long and tedious 
process. One phase follows another—but perhaps the most 


important phase comes when he returns to work—to a job 
which he can perform with his remaining abilities. 
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In this statement we wholeheartedly agree. ‘There 
must be complete cooperation between all agencies 
concerned with the rehabilitation program. We in 
the Waterbury office are fortunate in getting the 
necessary support from all agencies. We are also 
proud of the fact that our excellent counseling and 
testing service has contributed in large part to any 
success we have attained. We, too, believe with the 
DAV that the “Disabled Are Valuable.” 


Veterans Have Made Good 
(Continued from page 7) 


The number of veterans drawing allowances under 
the SRA program reached a peak during the second 
quarter of 1946 when a weekly average of approxi- 
mately 1.7 million veterans were drawing benefits. 
As demobilization was completed and veterans were 
rapidly assimilated into employment, the number 
drawing allowances declined. Rights under this 
program expired for most WWII veterans on July 25, 
1949. In the period during which the SRA program 
was jin existence, approximately 8.2 million WWII 
veterans drew at least one payment. 

A new program of unemployment compensation for 
eligible veterans with service since Korea (also 
administered through the facilities of State employ- 
ment security agencies and local public employment 
offices) came into effect on October 15, 1952. The 
U. S. Department of Labor is responsible for the 
administration of this program which was authorized 
by the Eighty-second Congress under title IV of the 
Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 
(P. L. 550). The program is designed to serve the 
same purpose for “‘Korea”’ veterans as was served by 
the SRA program for WWII veterans. While the 
over-all purpose—that of offsetting at least in part 
the financial burdens of veterans during the time they 
are seeking employment—remains the same, the 
program for “‘Korea’’ veterans differs in a number of 
particulars. Eligible veterans under the new program 
are entitled to a maximum of $26 per week of un- 
employment, not to exceed a total of $676, or 26 
weeks of benefits for total unemployment. Veterans 
eligible for benefits under either State unemployment 
insurance programs or the Railroad progrant may 
draw supplemental compensation under the new 
veterans’ program to bring their total weekly benefit 
amount up to $26. 

For the entire month and a half for which data are 
available (October 15-November 30), veterans eligi- 
ble under the Unemployment Compensation for 
Veterans program filed 33,000 initial claims and 
claimed 60,300 weeks of unemployment. Of these 
totals, 11,800 initial claims and 9,800 weeks claimed 
were from veterans who were filing under the new 
program to supplement benefits under either State or 
Railroad programs. Veterans eligible under the new 
program received a total of 39,300 payments during 
this period, amounting to $1,058,000 in benefits. 
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Simplified Procedure for Handling . 


Veterans Reemployment Rights 


By ROBERT K. SALYERS 


Director, Bureau of Veterans Reemployment Rights 
United States Department of Labor 


URING recent months 
D there has been devel- 

oped a_ simplified 
procedure for handling re- 
employment rights ques- 
tions in the local employ- 
ment office and for making 
referrals to our field offices. 
We appreciate the coop- 
eration given by the Bu- 
reau of Employment Se- 
curity, the Veterans Em- 
ployment Service, and the 
State Employment Se- 
curity Agencies in work- 
ing out this improved ar- 
rangement. We believe it will make possible quicker 
and easier handling of such problems in the local 
office as well as better service to our ‘‘customers’”— 
the returning servicemen. We recognize also, that 
its value will depend upon how effectively it is used 
by those concerned in the local office. 

Since this Bureau was established, we have relied 
upon the Employment Security Agencies as the pri- 
mary point for information and referral on reemploy- 
ment rights matters. Our printed materials, including 
those issued at separation centers, point out to ex- 
servicemen the importance of visiting the local em- 
ployment office. It is obvious that in charting his 
future course, the returning veteran should be given 
every chance to consider what is best for him as an 
individual, and what line of action may result in his 
making up most speedily for the time he has lost from 
his working career while in military service. In help- 
ing veterans to choose wisely it is well to consider some 
special points in connection with reemployment rights. 

Where the ex-serviceman (and this term includes 
the ex-servicewoman, too) held any job at the time of 
entry into military service, he has nothing to lose and 
frequently much to gain by making application to his 
preservice employer. He will receive a warm wel- 
come, for employers and labor organizations have a 
genuine interest in employees who have left for a time 
to serve their country. Generally, he can be rein- 
siated with full seniority credit and the benefits that 
g9 with it. Sometimes his military experience makes 
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it possible for him to be given (or trained for) a better 
job than the one he held before entering service. 

Time is of the essence in reemployment rights mat- 
ters. The go-day application period (30 days for 
training duty reservists and rejectees) is the shortest 
affecting any of the major veterans’ benefits. Once it 
has been allowed to slip by, the employer is under no 
obligation and there is no recourse. The ex-service- 
man has a right to criticize us if we fail at every oppor- 
tunity to point out the importance of making timely 
application. Furthermore, where there is any ques- 
tion as to proper reinstatement, the sooner the problem 
is brought to the attention of a field representative of 
this Bureau, the more quickly and satisfactorily it can 
be handled. 

Even ex-servicemen who plan to use their educa- 
tional benefits may wish to exercise reemployment 
rights in part-time or seasonal jobs they held prior to 
military service, or to work at their old jobs while 
taking training. Of perhaps more importance is the 
possibility of reinstatement and a leave of absence 
while engaged in education or training. Our field 
representatives have knowledge of many personnel 
policies and collective bargaining agreements which 
have liberal provisions in this connection. 

In weighing the relative merit of reinstatement with 
his former employer as compared with taking a new 
job, the veteran should consider his choice from a long- 
range point of view. Employee benefits, such as re- 
tention during lay-offs, rights to bid on promotions, 
entitlement to and length of vacations, severance pay, 
insurance, and pension coverage generally are related 
to seniority. The veteran who exercises his reemploy- 
ment rights steps back on the seniority escalator at the 
point he would have occupied had he not entered 
military service, while in a new job he steps on at the 
bottom. 

There are other factors too detailed for discussion in 
this brief article. Reemployment rights cut across the 
whole fabric of industrial relations and may become 
rather complicated. Feel free to call upon our field 
offices for any information or assistance you need. 

We are grateful for the opportunity to have a small 
part in helping veterans reestablish themselves in gain- 
ful employment, and solicit continued cooperation in 
this activity which is our mutual concern. 
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Cooperation of newspapers and other publications in disseminating information about the new unemployment -compensa- 


tion program for veterans was without precedent. 
local offices. 


Very few newspapers failed to carry releases from the State and 
These clippings are from large metropolitan dailies, small dailies, weeklies, and other publications. 


UCV in Texas 


By A. D. NELSON 


Unemployment Insurance Training Specialist 


Texas Employment Commission 


HEN the Bureau of Employment Security ap- 
proached the Texas Employment Commission 
concerning the administration of title IV of the 
Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952, sev- 
eral very real problems were immediately apparent. 

First, the Texas Unemployment Compensation Act 
had to be examined minutely by the Legal Depart- 
ment to determine if benefit payments under title IV, 
as a supplement to the payment of benefits under State 
law, would in any way be prohibited. 

Next came multiple problems, including those of 
setting up the machinery by which the program could 
be operated in both the State and local offices; pre- 
paring the public to receive the program; laying pre- 
liminary groundwork with veterans’ organizations 
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throughout the State; and, finally, developing a com- 
plete and rapid training program. 

One of the first actions taken with respect to the 
administration of title IV was a complete orientation 
session of state-level staff to determine who would do 
what in laying the groundwork for the kick-off date of 
October 15. Naturally, the primary responsibility lay 
in the Insurance Department, since it was its function 
to work out the program, select the instructors, and 
do the training at the local level. It was necessary to 
plan and launch an informational and educational 
program for some 600 Texas daily and weekly news- 
papers and hundreds of radio stations. 

In addition, the veterans’ relations and labor rela- 
tions groups within the Commission were involved in 
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Four TEC employees talk over training techniques they will use 
as instructors in explaining procedures to be followed in 
carrying out provisions of title 1V of the Veterans’ Readjust- 
ment Assistance Act: left to right, Jack Welge, A. D. Nelson, 
Worth Simpson, and John Bradley. 


that they had the responsibility of advising veterans’ 
organizations and labor groups of the manner in which 
the Texas Employment Commission would administer 
the program. Finally, reporting procedures had to 
be developed and placed in the field prior to the time 
the program became operative. 

One of the first decisions facing the Commission was 
whether the administration of title [V should be inte- 
grated into procedures currently used in administering 
the ‘Texas Unemployment Compensation Act. After 
close examination of these procedures, the Insurance 
Department recommended that to the greatest extent 
possible the administration of title IV be separated 
from administration of the Texas Unemployment 
Compensation Act. This was to insure that records 
concerning both programs would be easily identifiable 
and accessible. ‘The Commission accepted this recom- 
mendation and instructed that steps be taken to put 
the recommended procedures in effect. It further di- 
rected that existing procedures and practices be dis- 
turbed as little as possible and that simplification be 
the criteria. 

The Commission also decided that in the UCV 
program, except for actual claims examination, a 
punched-card cycle+pay system would be used and 
that punched-card equipment would be used to make 
all payments and to maintain all controls for the 
new procedure. 


How to Handle a Combination Claim 


The next question to be settled was what to do 
with a combination claim, i. e., a claim filed by an 
individual claiming State unemployment compensa- 
tion benefits, these to be supplemented by title IV 
benefits. ‘The Commission found itself in the position 
{ having two systems under which benefit payments 
could be made—one system controlling payments 
under the State law and another controlling payments 
inder the Federal law. It was evident that the Com- 
mission could do one of three things: (1) Set up a 
eparate system for the handling of joint claims; (2) 
ntegrate both systems completely for the handling of 
uch claims, or (3) make either of the systems the 
controlling factor of the other. 
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This machine handles checks at the rate of 15,000 an hour. 
It can affix signatures and detach checks, one from the other, 
at a speed of 250 a minute. Overseeing the job is Sam 
Montgomery, an employee of the Texas Employment Com- 
mission. 


In the provisions of title IV a particular phrase 
was used over and over again. That phrase was 
“State law applies,” and those words were constantly 
impressed upon the reader’s mind. It was evident 
that Congress, in passing the Veterans’ Readjustment 
Assistance Act, intended that veterans claiming bene- 
fits under title IV of the act would be subject to all 
of the provisions of individual State unemployment 
compensation laws. 

It therefore became obvious that payment of State 
unemployment compensation benefits would be the 
controlling factor in making title IV payments in a 


joint situation. Consequently, it was decided that on 
joint State-UCV claims the State portion of each 


claim would be determined first and that any action 
taken on the UCV portion would be subjected to the 
provisions of the determination made initially. This 
simply meant that the Commission would operate two 
systems—one for claims filed for benefits under the 
State law, and one for the handling of claims for bene- 
fits under the Federal law. The State law would be 
the controlling factor in any situation involving both 
laws. 


Look at the Systems Individually 


Let us consider separately each of the systems in 
question. The system used in processing unemploy- 
ment compensation claims against the State law is 
based on the use of claim forms prepared by hand in 
the various field offices and submitted to the State 
Office for handling. These forms, upon being received 
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A training session being conducted to acquaint personnel with all aspects of the unemployment-compensaticn program for 


veterans. 


in the State Office, are routed to the Machine Ac- 
counting Department, worked through the wage 
record file, and a determination sheet and ledger 
sheet prepared by punched-card equipment. The 
complete file is then sent to the Insurance Processing 
Section for final determination of the claim. Subse- 
quently, when continued claims are received, the 
claims are examined, determined, and forwarded to 
the Insurance Payments Section where they are 
matched with respective ledger sheets. Checks are 
issued by the use of check-writing machines and are 
mailed to the individual, using an address slip. 

The system used in paying claims under title IV, 
where no claim for benefits under a State law is in- 
volved, calls for the use of the various forms recom- 
mended by the Bureau for determination of veteran 
status, as well as the use of a separate initial claim 
form, prepared in the field office and forwarded to the 
State Office. When these forms are received in the 
State Office, they are routed to the Machine Account- 
ing Department for a check against the wage record 
file for available wages. A continued claim punched- 
card is prepared and is mailed to the appropriate 
field office to be used in accepting continued claim 
actions. When the continued claim punched-cards 
are returned to the State Office; after claim actions 
have been completed in the field office, they are routed 
to the Machine Accounting Department, where they 
are then reproduced for continuation of the cycle- 
payment system. Checks are written on continuous- 
form-card-checks. They are signed and separated by 
use of a check signer-detacher. Imprinted upon the 
face of the check is the claimant’s name and address. 
A window envelope is used in the mailing process. 

The procedure to be used for the joint State-UCV 
claim is comparatively simple. Since the claimant is 
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It is one of many held throughout the State. Worth Simpson, accounts supervisor, is the instructor. 


filing claims under two separate laws, and since the 
Commission has directed that two separate procedures 
be used in administering these two laws, this system 
merely calls for the preparation of two claim docu- 
ments. These claim documents—one filed against 
State law and the other filed against title 1V—are 
first routed to the Machine Accounting Department. 
This department duplicates its processes, using its 
standard processes for the handling of State claims 
and the procedures previously described for handling 
title [V claims. These two claim files are inserted in 
separate file folders and both folders are forwarded to 
the claims examiner in the Insurance Processing 
Department. The claims examiner first examines the 
State portion of the claim and takes the necessary 
action on it; then the title [V portion of the claim is 
processed. 

Information concerning determination of the State 
portion of the claim is routed to the Insurance Pay- 
ments Section, and the portion concerning title IV is 
routed to the Machine Accounting Department. 
When joint continued claims are accepted in the field 
office, two claim documents are prepared—a con- 
tinued claim for benefits under the State law, and a 
continued claim for title 1V benefits prepared on a 
punched card. These two claim documents are fast- 
ened together, and upon receipt by the State Office 
are examined and routed to the Insurance Payment 
Section, where a check is written for the State claim. 
The continued claim covering State benefits is de- 
tached and filed, and the claim for title IV benefits— 
the punched card—is routed to the Machine Account- 
ing Department with a notation regarding the action 
taken on the State claim. The Machine Accounting 
Department then issues payment on the title ['V claim, 
using a check written by punched-card equipment. 
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When this action has been completed, the check for 
the State portion of the claim and the check for the 
title IV portion of the claim are placed together and 
mailed to the individual in one envelope. 

Once these procedures and processes were worked 
out and approved, it was necessary that action be 
taken concerning the designing, drafting, and repro- 
duction of the necessary claim forms and supporting 
documents so this new program would be ready to 
operate at the proper time. This action was taken, 
and the Duplicating and Supply Department imme- 
diately began production. 


Staff Training Came Next 


The next important problem was that of training 
personnel in all aspects of the new program. Not only 
was it necessary that training material be prepared, 
but this training had to be presented to personnel in 
the 82 field offices scattered throughout Texas, as well 
as to personnel in the State Office, prior to the begin- 
ning date of the new program. This task was given to 
the Training Section of the Insurance Department. 

This section, using material furnished by the Bureau, 
published an Instructor’s Guide giving an explanation 
of legislation and content of the Veterans’ Readjust- 
ment Assistance Act, an explanation of the processing 
systems to be used—the acceptance of claims, the con- 
ducting of investigations, and the paying of benefits. 
To accompany this Instructor’s Guide, a Trainee’s 
Handbook was prepared consisting of all of the neces- 
sary forms to be used in the new program. 

By October 3, in ample time for the beginning of the 
program on October 15, the training had been com- 
pleted. ‘To accomplish this, the material was _pre- 
sented to staff members in the State Office and to 
other State Office personnel in two 2-day training ses- 
sions. Then the State was divided into four sections, 
and key personnel from each field office located within 
each section were assembled at one given point, where 
a team of trainers from the State Office presented the 
material. ‘These employees in turn presented the 
training material to other field office personnel. 

While all this was going on, a series of news releases 
was prepared breaking the entire operation down into 
several stories rather than trying to get the whole 
story across in one single release. A preliminary an- 
nouncement was made from the State level through 
the wire services and the State newspaper corre- 
spondents. This was followed by a complete mailing 
at weekly intervals to every newspaper and radio sta- 
tion in the State, the final release being timed for 
Wednesday, October 15, which was the day veterans 
could begin filing claims. 

The State headquarters offices of all veterans’ organ- 
izations were contacted, as were the State headquar- 
‘ers of the A. F. of L. and CIO and the program ex- 
plained to them. 

An explanatory pamphlet was prepared and made 
available for distribution in the 82 field offices at the 
‘ime the veteran filed his claim or requested informa- 
tion. 
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Reporting procedures and the required forms had 
been prepared and integrated into the regular claim 
reporting procedure, and the switch-over from the 
servicemen’s readjusiment allowance program to title 
IV was accomplished with no difficulty. 

On the morning of October 16, 1952, the State 
Office began to receive claims filed in field offices on 
October 15 under the provisions of title IV. These 
claims were placed in process, using the procedures 
described. These procedures were watched closely by 
all staff members, and it was evident in a very short 
time that the systems were working satisfactorily. 
Since the beginning of the program, the systems have 
been found adequate in the controlling and paying of 
benefits under the UCV program. 





SEPARATION CENTERS 
(Continued from page 13) 


attributes. With such a thorough diagnosis, the 
veteran’s placement is made easier and is more apt to 
be in line with the “‘economic doctor’s” prescription. 
We like to do a highly professionalized job for our 
veterans. 

The El! Toro Marine Air Corps Separation Center is 
a good example of armed services cooperation in the 
veterans employment program. Capt. James S. Dos- 
sey, an exceptionally well-qualified officer, is in charge. 
Every Marine going through this Center receives a 
complete orientation pertaining to Public Laws 550, 
346, 16, and 894—which deal with employment and 
other aspects of veterans’ problems. He is, of course, 
told about all of his other rights and benefits. Em- 
ployment is stressed, however, and the dischargee is 
advised of the services available through the veterans 
employment representative of the local Employment 
Service office. 

After each lecture given at the Center, there is an 
individual interview. The Santa Ana local office 
VER, W. R. Prosch, Jr., keeps in close touch with 
Captain Dossey, furnishing him a daily list of job 
openings in skills in which the Air Marine would be 
most likely to fit. As a result of these personal inter- 
views and the up-to-the-minute job information we 
make available, there are many good placements, 
satisfied employers, and happy Marines. 

It’s “Big Business” and “Serious Business”—at these 
Centers. The future lives of many of these dischargees 
are bound up with the type of service and counseling 
they get at the Centers. 

Veterans certainly deserve the best, and California’s 
‘First Aid” program is an attempt to render an ade- 
quate service in the field of employment. It was 
devised to meet an emergency. It is, in reality, a 
“holding the line’ operation. However, with a 
very modest increase in personnel for the Service 
Center program, a bigger and much better job could 
and should be done. 

Our creed is ‘Service to those who have served.” 
All we want is to be in the position to carry on this 
new ‘“‘Big Business’ of ours like big businessmen. 
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Manager P. R. Millner at his desk. 


Photos courtesy Remsen Studio. 





A Deputy’s Role in Employer Relations 


By P. R. MILLNER 
Manager, Martinsville Office 


Virginia State Employment Service 


HERE are times and conditions under which the 
rf ea officer in the local office proves to be the 
most effective ally the Employment Service divi- 
sion has in meeting its placement responsibilities. 
Under propitious conditions, he actually can deter- 
mine, in large measure, whether his coworkers pro- 
vide the community with a dynamic placement serv- 
ice, or suffer frustration in a partially blighted attempt. 
These conclusions hold that the claims officer—or 
deputy in Virginia—can be a key man in placement 
and vital to its success. By some concepts, this may 
appear a strange role. You, the reader, be the judge. 
In the Martinsville office of the Virginia State Em- 
ployment Service the deputy is in fact a key man, and 
just as vital to placement operations as indicated. 
Here, in addition to performing the normal functions 
of the unemployment insurance representative, he is 
in the business of building good-employer relations 
and of promoting the placement services of his office. 
He carries on this important “‘sideline” activity not 
apart from the routine of his basic assignment but in 
connection with it. 

The role of the deputy in the Martinsville office came 
into being as a natural consequence of conditions pre- 
vailing in the community. It might be said that it 
was in some ways thrust upon him by circumstances. 
A recounting of several events might be conducive to 
better understanding of this experience. 
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Martinsville is a small but rapidly growing industrial 
city of 17,500. It is surrounded by Henry County, 
also fast growing in industrial importance. Textiles, 
garment, synthetic yarn and furniture manufacturing 
are leading industries. Due to its rapid growth, and 
the fairly high proportion of industries, a good demand 
for labor, both for turn-over and expansion, has pre- 
vailed in recent years. 

When an Employment Service office was reestab- 
lished in the area in 1949, there remained a consider- 
able lack of information and misunderstanding among 
employers of the Unemployment Compensation pro- 
gram. An equal or smaller appreciation of the poten- 
tial advantages of the Employment Service also was 
rather apparent. 

The many actions and steps taken along the way 
to reduce the twin problems of misunderstanding and 
antipathy cannot all be related here. Two or three 
should, however, make clear the size of the problem, 
the measures taken and the results. 

This area has eight knitting mills with which, at that 
time, we had no firm working arrangement for recruit- 
ment and referral of workers. On one occasion, in 
1951, the president of one of the mills telephoned the 
deputy and told him, in strong terms, of his resent- 
ment of a worker being paid unemployment insurance 
benefits after the individual had turned down his offe: 
of employment. He stated that in his opinion the law 
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was greatly abused, and as usual, reminded the deputy 
that he was among those who paid the tax. 

The deputy, realizing the opportunity, cited the 
mill’s policy of gate-hiring of relatives of employees, 
and explained that since this often prevented the office 
from making a job offer, it had no other recourse but 
to approve benefit payments. After further explana- 
tion regarding how the Employment Service could aid 
his establishment in recruiting suitable workers, with 
consequent saving of time and expense, the deputy 
pointed out that there was at the time a possibility his 
staff would have to be increased to handle the claims 
load. 

Needless to say, this revelation shocked the mill ex- 
ecutive. Immediately he wanted to know what action 
he could take to control benefit payments. The dep- 
uty then carefully reviewed the employment stabiliza- 
tion and tax reducing provision of the Virginia law, 
and asked him to discuss use of the Employment Serv- 
ice for obtaining suitable workers with an interviewer. 

Before completing the conversation on that day, 
the mill president placed an order for sewing machine 
operators, arid since has been most cooperative. The 
Employment Service division now has compiled an 
excellent placement record with the firm. 

In the process of obtaining workers for the above 
company, the interviewer as a matter of course 
checked on persons then drawing benefits. This 
procedure discovered several suitable workers who 
refused referral, thereby forcing disqualification by 
the deputy. Each of the determinations was sent 
out, as made, to the claimant and the claimant’s last 
employer. 

This search also resulted in referral of some ex- 
erienced personnel released by other mills. Im- 
nediately there was a violent reaction and protest of 
ur action from the mills, contending their former 

mployees were still on their payrolls and subject to 
ecall. The protesting employers were informed that 
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Two members of the Martinsville 
office staff are shown here serv- 
ing the first of the day’s appli- 
cants (industrial workers) at the 
reception desk. 


since the claimants referred were not released in a mass 
temporary lay-off, and were not on a part-time basis 
or subject to a definite recall date, they were treated 
as totally unemployed and required to accept suitable 
work. 

As a result of sending out the determinations in 
these cases, and of actual visits to these employers, 
a great deal was accomplished toward better under- 
standing of the insurance program and policies of the 
agency. One employer returned 30 former employees 
to part-time employment—a week on and a week 
off—to avoid loss of the workers. 

Later the remainder of the mills called to express 
satisfaction with the action of the office, and em- 
phasized their revised position by placing orders for 
personnel they then needed. The relationship with 
the Employment Service division became close and 
cooperative, later resulting in the introduction of 
testing programs. 

The outcome of this particular incident, or series 
of incidents, was one of far-reaching results for the 
office. The actions of the deputy, in making clear 
to these mills the relationship between the Employ- 
ment Service division and the benefit program, created 
valuable employer interest and respect. This also 
added proof that there is much to be gained by send- 
ing, in every instance, the deputy’s determinations 
to the employer as well as the claimant. The pro- 
cedure brings repercussions, but along with them 
greater understanding. 

Another milestone in the development of the 
deputy’s key role involved the local furniture industry, 
employing over 3,000 persons. As a whole, this 
industry’s use of the Employment Service was 
negligible or nonexistent. They hired almost ex- 
clusively “at the gate.” Whenever the Employment 
Service division attempted to explain or demonstrate 
ways in which it might save time, effort, and expense 
in obtaining qualified personnel, industry executives 
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merely laughed and said their methods had “‘accumu- 
lated $8 million in a local bank.”” They saw no reason 
to change their method of hiring. 

At a later date one of the former employees of this 
industry appealed a decision of the deputy. The 
day before the hearing of the appeal, the deputy 
contacted the general manager of the plant concerned 
and asked if he or a representative would attend the 
hearing. Without hesitation the plant manager 
stated he had no intention whatsoever of attending, 
nor had any other member of the firm’s management 
such intention. 

This proved to be another opportunity for the 
deputy. He informed the gentleman he knew that he 
and members of his firm were the most vocal critics 
of the unemployment insurance program, and often 
denounced benefit payments as “rocking chair” 
money. Yet, the deputy told him, his firm was again 
demonstrating a serious lack of both knowledge of and 
interest in the program. This reply got results; the 
general manager sent his foreman—a man who 
supervised the personnel in the section where the 
claimant formerly worked—to attend the hearing. 

Following the hearing, the foreman was taken 
through the office and shown the methods, procedures, 
and techniques employed in serving employers and 
workers. 


Understanding of Service Brings Orders 


After he left, the firm’s factory manager telephoned, 
related details of the foreman’s report to him, and told 
of a conference in which they had discussed Employ- 
ment Service assistance in staffing problems. He 
admitted his previous lack of knowledge about 
facilities of the office, and actually offered an apology 
for his former attitude. He placed an order for 
workers to fill 12 vacant positions. Since then 
there have been few occasions when the office has 
not had on file this firm’s order for personnel. 

Here again was another situation in which the 
deputy had an opportunity that he used to excellent 
advantage. He not only managed to clear up a serious 
area of misunderstanding and prejudice about the in- 
surance program and his actions in connection with 
it, but to also create awareness of benefits to be de- 
rived by this employer from use of the office-placement 
facilities. 

Another demonstration of the deputy’s value to the 
office’s over-all program originated under different 
and more pleasant circumstances. A garment manu- 
facturing firm, employing more than 1,000 persons, 
raised a number of questions about benefit payments 
to former employees. The deputy responded by 
making a personal call at the firm’s office. This brief 
discussion created so much interest with regard to 
local office facilities and capabilities, the president re- 
quested a later conference for thorough discussion of 
possible areas of cooperation. When this conference 
was held it was attended by the president, the company 
superintendents, the deputy and an interviewer from 
the local office. Intangibles accomplished included 
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an improved viewpoint of office programs and objec- 
tives by company officials, plus a mutual feeling of 
cordiality. On the tangible side, a program of testing 
for sewing machine operators was agreed upon, and 
along with it an order was obtained for 50 workers. 
Subsequently, 100 percent of the tested applicants re- 
ferred to this firm were placed. ‘This was in contrast 
with a lone truck-driver placement made in 1951. 

On the strength of the favorable response from most 
employers as a result of these and similar “‘side-line” 
activities of the deputy, we began making certain that 
each person in the Employment Service division un- 
derstood the basic unemployment insurance program, 
and in general the duties of the deputy. We wanted 
our interviewers, in particular, when calling upon em- 
ployers, to demonstrate a working knowledge of the 
deputy’s work and ability to intelligently answer most 
questions about the law, regulations, or methods of 
handling claims. By having ready answers for em- 
ployers, and by not referring them to others every time 
a claims question was asked, we hoped to improve our 
relationships. Time has now shown that employers 
definitely respect an organization where the staff 
knows what goes on within the office and in the area. 

To summarize results, it seems that our theory of ex- 
ploiting the advantageous position of the deputy, to- 
gether with the coordination of all efforts of other staff 
members, has paid off in a vastly improved public 
relationship. We know that generally employers are 
better informed about our objectives and programs, 
and are far more acutely aware of our ability to aid 
them in personnel matters. Employers who once were 
our severest critics are now counted among those who 
extend us courtesy and cooperation. 

Further, our experience seems to demonstrate that 
if the deputy loses or fails to gain the respect of em- 
ployers, there is left only limited opportunity for the 
Employment Service division to operate, irrespective 
of its effectiveness or efficiency. Conversely, if the 
deputy gains the respect of employers and the public 
in general, the doors to Employment Service division 
goals are open. 

If there are any separate and distinguishable ‘‘in- 
gredients” in the application of this management 
theory, it would be these: first, a firm but open-handed 
policy in dealing with employers is necessary, including 
the dispatching of all claims determinations tothem; 
second, and perhaps all important, the deputy must be 
by training, personality, and inclination, a person who 
has ability to deal effectively with critical employers 
under adverse conditions. 





AT Press TIME 
(Continued from page 2) 

Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Canada’s Minister of 
Labour, said that there was much evidence that 
these “Accidents Don’t Happen’’ films were filling a 
real need. Toward the end of last year, 1,986 prints 
of the first five films had been sold, about two-thirds 
of them in South America, Europe, and in countries 
as far away as South Africa and Australia. 
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ls? TS I For Manpower 
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, You'll find that putting the power of New York State 
Employment Service to work on your manpower 
problems now may save headaches later. More and 


more firms are getting results today because of the 
four great benefits NYSES offers without charge. 


Many more workers to choose from. NYSES com- 
mands the largest supply of manpower, fresh from 
jobs, ready to work for you. 


Employment know-how to help streamline your jobs. 
NYSES helps you utilize all labor—women, begin- 
ners, older and handicapped workers. 


Nation-wide recruiting. NYSES is part of a manpower 
clearing house that can find you needed workers in 
all 48 states. 


Employment screening that pays off in time, money 
4 and good public relations. NYSES sends only quali- 
fied workers; you need not reject unfit at the gate. 


If you've been passing up these benefits, why not start using 
NYSES now. For per l—-Industrial, Needle Trades, Com- 
mercial, Professional, Sales. Service and Household—visit, 
write or phone 





NYSES 


of the 


New York State Department of Labor 


(Addresses and telephone numbers on inside back cover) 








HERE is a little “ad” that tells a big story—the story of service as \it 
has been built up through the years in a public employment office. 


This one-page “ad” appeared recently on the inside cover of the 
INDUSTRIAL BULLETIN of the New York Department of Labor. The Bul- 
letin has a wide circulation among New York employers. 


Note how the “ad” plays up SA—Service Appeal—i. e., the em- 
ployer can put the Employment Service to work on his manpower pro- 
gram. With such service he will get results because of four outstand- 
ing benefits offered—and without charge. 
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